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GALLOWA 


SPLIT SECONDS 


Two events a few days ago, four thousand miles apart, 
put to its supreme test the very theory upon which 
NEWS-WEEK was founded—whether or not a weekly 
news-magazine, operating on the fastest publishing 
schedule in its field, could function effectively in a 
domain commonly accredited to the newspaper. 


One of these events, in Detroit, Michigan, was eagerly 
awaited by a nation of baseball enthusiasts, and — 
provision had been made in advance for handling the final 
score of the World’s Series with precision and dispatch. 


Reserve plates were ready to be locked in the forms, 
punctured where the final score and the name of the 
winning team of the World’s Series could be soldered in 
when the flash came from Detroit. 


The other event came with all the startling swiftness of 
an assassin’s fusillade at Marseilles, France, dealing death 
to a reigning king and the foreign minister of a world 
power. No provision could have been made for this 
news of vast importance; whatever was to be done had 
to be accomplished in split-second tempo. ' 


It was shortly after noon Tuesday when the newsferv- 
ice wire in the editorial rooms of NEWS-WEEKAiek€a 
out its ominous message from France. In Dayf6n, Obj, 
seven hundred miles away, the presses had already b&un 
their race against time. Part of the edition hagAaught 
the mails. 


coun 


Suddenly comes a transcendent item 9f world im- 
port—news that might mean anogler European 
war—news that demanded instant Wandling. 


Quickly the foreign staff swugQ into action. With- 
in a few minutes, the teletype ribbon began to ree! 
off its background story £f the drama enacted with- 
in the very hour in fayff Marseilles, delivering that 
story at the press-si@@ in Dayton. 


A compreheggsfve pictuye of the French tragedy took 
type-form; g/Dage wy rearranged, seven hundred 
miles awaybut stillfinder the editor’s control even 


to a single line oftype. New plates were cast. 


Almost at #fe same moment, the awaited flash came 
from Detp6it with the final score of the World's 
Series. 


S/quick shift of plates, a button pee and again 

fe presses roar, carrying a record of history th: 
spanned three thousand miles of water and a quart: 
of a continent. 


NEWS- WEEK had accepted the challenge of speed- 
and had won. 


Seventy-five thousand families, attuned to actio 
depend on NEWS-WEEK for thorough, swift cove 
age of the news every seven days. 


Your advertising is news—put it in NEWS-WEEKi 
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How Many of These 69 BEST-SELLERS 


‘formerly 


Now You Can Own Many of the 
GREATEST BOOKS of Modeam 
Times at one-half to one- h 
Their Original Price... 


a getting great books 


and ow s like “‘The 
and Morals,’’ ‘‘Napoleon,”’ “* 
Best Sellers—now Star 

LAR EACH! And 


1. THE CARE AND vo 
DLING OF DOGS—4J. 
Leonard, D.V.M. How to select, 
mate, train, rear 159 breeds. Cote 
of puppies. Diets, baths, exercise, 
housebreaking—obedience, with 
children, . oo. _Camgtete, quick 
index. 5 
5.t E CARE. AND FEEDING 
OF ADULTS—Logan Clen- 
dening, M.D. Famous author of 
‘The ann oe Body contra- 
dicts, wisely and wittily, popu- 
lar fads of health and eee: 
h MAN VS. MICROBES—Nich- 
/ olas Kopeloff. A dramatic 
story of man’s ceaseless war 
against the deadly microbe and 
of the courageous scientists who 
fought the unknown, unseen en- 
emy, often sacrificing their own 
beast h and lives that others might 


10.¥ UNDERSTANDING HU- 

ATURE — Alfred 

Ader * a N Psychology, Univ. 

of Vienna, offers key to our ac- 
tions, thoughts and sins. 

13. CLEOPATRA — _ Claude 

Ferval. Story of most allur- 

ing and fascinating woman in all 

- story. Her beauty conquered 


4 “MENTAL HEALERS—Ste- 
* fan Zweig. he amazing 
stories of Mary Baker Eddy, 
Seer Mesmer and Sigmund 
Freud—pioneers who discovered 
truths which startled the world 
and revolutionized modern think- 


16 THE CRUSADES —thenete 
Lamb. A dramatic, exciting 
chronicle of the war waged by 
christendom against Islam for 
long centuries; and of the 
2 million humans who perished 
. Profusely illustrated. 
THE STORY OF RELI- 
* GION—Charles Francis Pot- 
. Tells true story of all faiths. 
19. THE OUTLINE OF HIS- 
TORY—H. G. Wells. This 
masterpiece of “all time, now com- 
plete in one volume. New and re- 
vised. Includesmaps, charts, illus- 
trations, diagrams, etc. 1,200 


pages. Unabridged. 
24. AMONG THE NUDISTS— 
Frances and Mason Merrill. 
Frank answer to questions Nud- 
ism has raised. Intimate experi- 
ence of young American man and 
woman who tried it. Tells truth 
about motives, mixed compan- 
ions, effects on modesty, health 
and cmctions, 22 unchanged pho- 
t graph 
2h. BERNARD, BEAMS ty 
nauthor'! graph: 
eg ge who knew 2,27 | new 
for yea 
28. THE ‘NAT URE OF THE 
WORLD AND OF MAN— 
Edited by H. H. Newman, Ph. D. 
Bic graphy of Universe. Stars, 
eart h, bacteria, plants, reptiles, 
nammals, Man. 562 pages, 136 


Ulustration 
34 HOW TO Peg Ate LETTERS 
*—Mary O. Crowther. Com- 
plete guide to personal and busi- 
ness letter writin 
a5 vk RRIAGE *AND MOR- 
Bertrand Russell. 


Streighe ihinki ing in sex ethics. 
 E oa YEARS OF SCOTLAND 
RD — Frederick P 


‘orter 
Weaken Considered the best of 
all police memoirs recently pub- 
fished. By the famed chief of the 
C. D., the Yard’s amazing 
cr aS mill. Illus. 














book on this subject 


37. 1 AU a 


Translated by 

Amazi artist, lover, duelist. 
New edition, illustrated, unex- 
burgated. 





ou_ have always wanted to goat 


tline of History,”’ “ 
uman 


as 
you 


eat books = 
eo GRAND DUKE— 
Grand on e Alexander of 
Russia. boy of the 


‘bad 
Grand Dukes,” defies the Revo- 
lution, and escapes to write the 
true story of what really went on 
in Russia. Illus. 
THE STORY OF THE] 
' WORLD’S LITERATURE 
ohn Macy. 
45 CATHERINE THE GREAT 
+ —Katharine Anthony. Tem- 
pestuous empress, jealous mis- 
tress. 
THE STORY OF MAN- 
KIND—Hendrik Willem 
van Loon. Famous history of 
world with 188 illustrations in 
author’s unique manner. 
49 KEEPING MENTALLY 
* FIT—Joseph Jastrow. Psy- 
chology guide for average reader. 
50 SIX YEARS IN THE 
* MALAY JUNGLE—Car- 
veth Wells. Sheerest excitement, 
humor, in astonishing animal and 
native life. 
51. Lae OF VIRGINIA—Wm. 
Brooks. An _ intensely 
Coote biography. depicting the 
true greatness of this hero of the 
Sout 
55 THE Comes OF 
+ FEAR—Basil ing. Has 
helped 100,000 to s—- fear of 
illness, loss of income, or ab- 
normality. 
THE THIRD DEGREE— 
* Emanuel H. Lavine. Inside 
pant | of the merciless torture 
employed by police in getting in- 
formation from criminals. 
61 THE OMNIBUS OF 
* CRIME—Dorothy L. Say- 
ers. 62 thrilling stories of mys- 
tery, crime, horror, by world- 
famous authors. 1,177 pages; un- 
abridged. 
MY LIFE—Isadora Duncan. 
Frank .autobiography | of 
great, eccentric neer, | “‘with- 
out reticence or apology.’ 
Te. STORY OF INVEN- 
TIO Hendrik Willem van 
Loon. Exciting and dramatic his- 
tory of inventions and their vital 
relation to human progress. 167 


inimitable Van Loon illustra- 

tions. 

67. HENRY THE VIIITH— 
Hackett. Brilliant 


Francis 
storyoflusty royal Bluebeard and 
his six wives. 


69 SEX | CIVILIZATION 
° Be > Schmal- 


= - by Have- 
locke Ellis. 30 authorities take 
taboos out of sex. 
THE LAST pacees OF 
* MYSTERY —E. Alexander 
Powell. Amazing adventures in 
mysterious Nepal. Daring dis- 
closures of social customs, shock- 
ing Pare py depravity. 
71. % UDISM COMES TO 
pine eee ae Frances and 
errill. Two who tried 
it in themselves Pe ain the scope 
and spread sm_ in our 
country. 24 Be illus- 
trations. 


72. A LAUGH A BAY. anars 
THE DOCTO AY— 


Irvin S. Cobb. ) BE 0 


SEND NO MONEY | 


Use the coupon. 
us without money. Maes eet ee eee 
in om te an 





$980 





to °5. 


fund of funny stories for longest, 
loudest laughs. 
74 OSCAR WILDE, HIS LIFE 
* AND CONFESSIONS — 
Frank Harris. Genius who died 
in poverty and shame because of 
nameless vice—hideous then, un- 
derstood and pitied now. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
* LIFE—Anderson M. Baten. 
Life's gems in literature, since 


Confucius. 
77. os |  ELIZABETH— 
. Amaz- 
ing era of Virgin to who built 
an empire, died of heartbreak. 
WAY _OF THE LAr 
R. Boleslavski H. 
Woodward. Polish (je. s own 
true, thrilling narrative of adven- 
ture, horror, rapine aad slaughter 
during the World Wa 
NGHIS KHAN—Harold 
%e Lamb. Terror of civiliza- 
tion, conquered half the 
known world 





88. 


lover, 


NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig. 
Thrilling rise and” fall re} 
a 
Europe. - One..of.the great books 
of modern times. 


warrior, Emperor of 


89. HOW TO _.LIVE—Arnold 
Bennett. © “Eminent_, author 
charmingly,:. records his rules, 
impressions, philosophy of suc- 
cessful living. 
93. cyparise CHEMISTRY 
- —Edwin E. Slosson. Won- 
ders of —~ chemistry made 
> “epee to rion-technical read- 


98, MAKING THE MOST OF 
YOUR LIFE—Morgan and 

Webb. Shows from lives of great 
men, how losses can be turned 
into victories; how to get a real 
thrill from life. 


99 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
* LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph 
Collins, M. D. Dangers and re- 
sults of sex ignorance. 


104. § Squnt Sees THE 

I L—Lowell 

Thomas” Ane pis who 

sank 14 ships without loss of a 
single life. 

106. #2 ee STORY OF AMER- 

Hendrik Willem van 

Loon. Gites pageantry of 

American humanity by_an ever- 

popular historian. 109 Van Loon 


illus. 

108. RASPUTIN: THE HOLY 
DEVIL—René Fiilép- 

Miller. Mad monk who hypno- 

tized Czarina; turned religion to 

seduction. 

ll MEMOIRS OF CASA- 
* NOVA, Masterly lover of 


5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


ll coupon to 
Fey pet. 











Outline of History”’ are 
only two of the scores of 
truly great books listedon this 
page—and now offered at only 
ONE DOLLAR each. Science, 
travel, adventure, biography, na- 
ture—your favorite subject is 
here! And ALL Star Dollar Books 
are full library size, 5‘ 
inches, handsomely bound in 
cloth, beautifully printed 
from plates of original 





Do You Want 


for onl 


many, he broke few hearts. Un- 

rr edition. 

111. f E SON OF MAN: THE 
STORY OF JESUS—Emil 

Ludwig. Powerfully beautiful bi- 

ography. 

112. INDIA: LAND OF THE 
BLACK PAGODA—Lowel 

Thomas. Luxury, squalor— sanc 

tity, sensuality—wisdom, ignor- 

ance. 
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banks, 
Reserve, inflation, etc. 


Federal 


135. MANY LAUGHS FOR 
MANY DAYS—irvin 5S. 
Cobb. 365 prescriptions to drive 
away blues. saimnlsabty told by 
“America’s Beloved Humorist. 
l THE DOC TOR LOOKS AT 
* LIFE AND DEATH—By 
Joseph Collins, M. D. An ex- 
tremely frank discussion of birth 
control, indulgence, mental and 
physical disturbances. 
1 ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON—Robert Irving War- 
show. Illegitimate child who be- 
came first American business 
man. Great financier, indiscreet 
lover, here in his whole story 
without the usual whitewash. 
1 OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
—W. Somerset Maugham. 
Perhaps the greatest autobio- 
graphical novel of our century. 
A rich reading experience. 
11 THE WORK OF SCHO- 
PENHAUER—Edited by 
Will Durant. 


161. $ yA GOING NAKED— 
Gay. Adventures of 
a ty American woman who 
turned from private to public 
practice of nakedness. Amusing, 
instructive. Over 50 Ills. 
162. SAPPHO OF LESBOS— 
Arthur E. Weigall. First 
authentic yn} beautiful, 
mysterious Greek courtesan, 


poetess. genius of 6th century 

163. THE HUMAN MIND— 
Karl A. Menninger, M. D. 

What Dr. Clendening has done 

for the body Dr. Menninger has 

done for the mind. 

167. CONTRACT BRIDGE 
BLUE BOOK—Ely Cul- 


money, stocks, 












x 8% 








higher-priced edi- 
tions. 


ll NUDISM IN MODERN 
LIFE—Maurice Parmelee. 
» illustrations, A frank, author- 
tive, detailed discussion of the 
ultural, aesthetic and hygienic 
sanecth of Nudism. 
ll THE ees BODY— 
Logan Clendening, M. D. 
Sto worryingabout yourself! The 
ruth about weight, diet, habits, 
et s,”’ “heart trouble,”’ de- 
bunked of fads. 102 startling pic- 


tures. perpeee. ager gras simple, , jos- 
ical analysis of contract 1dding 

IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S | by the world’s greatest author- 

l * MODE COOK BOOK.| ity. For beginners and experts 


2,500 tested Hh. special me- 
nus and diets; over 1,000 pages. 


121 STAG AT EVE. Humorous 
. picture book for sophisti- 
cates—"“‘ice breaker’’ for parties. 


1 STANDARD BOOK OF 
* BRITISH AND AMERI- 

-- AN VERSE—Preface by Chris- 
Morley. Popular, com- 
Me anthology of classical 


alike. Over 300,000 copies sold. 


1 THE FLYING CARPET. 
Richard Halliburton. Au- 
thor of Royal Road to Romance 
and Glorious Adventure describes 
more daring escapades in an air- 
plane over Europe, Asia, Africa. 
172. THE ROMANCE OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
Dmitri Merejkowski. Proclaimed 


and modern poetry. Indexed. | the greatest novel about the 
240 poets, 588 poems, 800 pages. |] Renaissance and its strange 
genius who painted the Last 


1 GREAT MEN OF SCI- 

* ENCE—Grove Wilson. 
28 absorbing biographies_of im- 1 
mortals like Newton, Pasteur, 


Supper and Mona Lisa. 


AN AMERICAN TRAGE- 
DY—Theodore Dreiser. A 


Darwin. pert. Copnatts true story 5 
ofty an ehase passions, oO 

133, Te STORY OF MONEY | heartbreak and hope, of crime 
+’ —Norman Angell. Clearly | and punishment. Two volumes in 





explains gold standard, paper | one. 
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GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. 7911, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below. I 
will either send you within 5 days $1 plus 10c (to cover pack- 
ing and stage) for each volume or I will return the books 
without ing obligated in any way. (Encircle numbers of 
books you want.) 
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THE COVER: A new game under new rules: 
Football reaches mid-season in high speed, 
encouraged by the new rules and the 
smaller ball in the development of a wide- 
open game. Buzz Borries, star of the 
Navy, is shown warding off a Columbia 
tackler in split-second action that reveals 
both players with both feet off the ground. 
(Photo by William H. Wolford). See page 
17. 
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LETTERS 





“TO THE VICTOR:” There has been a lot 
in the papers lately about -Farley and how he 
is playing politics. I suppose it is news, in- 
asmuch as he is both Postmaster and Demo- 
cratic chairman, but I do not see why it has 
startled the Republicans quite so much. The 
spoils system has been a recognized phase of 
American politics since Andrew Jackson oust- 
ed all Republicans in 1829. I believe even 
Republicans have seen to this, as in 1921. 

Joun DOoAKES 

New York City 


A ONE-DAY WEEK: While your article of 
Oct. 20 on our All-Cartoon Theatre was es- 
sentially correct the attendance figures given 
were far, far off the mark. And I must ques- 
tion the accuracy of the Nrws-WeEEk 
“clocker.” 

While it is true that during one hour (6 to 
7 P.M. to be exact) on Monday the actual 
number of patrons was only nineteen, by far 
our smallest attendance at any time, even 
this low figure would give a total of 2,296 for 
the week as compared to your estimated 900, 
which at a quarter apiece would. give a total 
weekly take of $225. This figure would 
hardly be sufficient cause for any gleeful 
throwing of hats in the air. 

Ciinton S. Coox, Manager 

Cartoon Exhibitors, Inc. 

New York City 


Editorial Note: News-WEEK acknowledges 
the slight administered to Mickey Mouse & 
Co. Its report should have read: “The first 
day (instead of “The first week’) drew 
more than 900 ‘Mickey’ admirers.” 


NEAR BEER: In your issue of Oct. 6, you 
intimate that the Methodist Conference at 
Atlantic City sent an apology to the White 
House concerning the criticism of the beer 
party last Christmas. 

This is not correct. The conference sent 
a telegram to President Roosevelt correcting 
a newspaper blunder. The newspaper had 
stated what your article implies, that the re- 
port of the Rev. L Hand was the action 
of the conference. This report was not ac- 
cepted by the conference, but a substitute pre- 
vailed. The telegram to the President was 
in no sense an apology, but a correction of 
newspaper misrepresentation. 


I regret that NeEws-WEEK seems to have 
been led into the same error as that of the 
local newspaper . . . I have obtained the facts 
from Bishop Ernest G. Richardson, who pre- 
sided at the Methodist Conference to which 
you referred. 

W. W. T. Duncan, Pastor 

Lakewood Methodist Episcopal Church 

Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 


Editorial Note: News-WEeExk did not imply 
the Hand beer-party report was the action of 
the conference. It stated specifically that a 
“majority overruled the beer-story group,” 
which group was led by Bishop Richardson. 
In Washington the White House regarded 
the conference’s telegram as an apology for 
its wide publicizing of the beer-party accu- 
sations. 

& 


FOOTBALL FAVORITES: I bought a copy 
of News-WEEK at a news stand this week 
and I see with displeasure that you are again 
running that rotten football outline of the 
week. Why do you persist in marring the 
pages of a good magazine with such inane, 
anile trash ? 

I am willing to wager that you will find few 
of your readers will give a tinker’s cuss 
about it. 


New York City 


Epwarp C. KILpatrick 





Your football forecast (Oct. 20) was good, 
especially the Oregon-Washington game and 
also Purdue-Notre Dame. On the assump- 
tion that it’s no secret I’m prompted to ask 
who makes these predictions. 

(Pror.) WiLi1AM F. KirKPATRICK 

Connecticut State College, 

Storrs, Conn. 


Editorial Note: Favorites of this week’s 
football games represent a consensus of 
predictions of sports writers and football 
experts in all parts of the country. Neces- 
sarily many predictions are eliminated from 
consideration ; residents of the Pacific Coast, 


for instance, would not carry much weight 4 
estimating Eastern matches, and the East has ~ 


only hearsay evidence upon favorites of West 
Coast matches. Moreover, many observers 
change favorites at the last moment. To get 
the latest odds, News-Weex depends upon 
telegraphic correspondence from all sections 
of the United States. 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 75,000 
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DISTINGUISHED 


...in name, location, service 






The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. ‘ 


ROOF RESTAURANT AND BAR 
NOW OPEN ON 32nd FLOOR 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6.00 
SUITES from $8.00 





HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 






















































THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mtustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
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THE MOST FASCINATING ADVENTURES IN BIOGRAPHY 
SINCE PLUTARCH WROTE HIS "LIVES" 


AO O lille urneys 


4y ExBeRtTHUuBBARD 
Now For the First Time 
a 
A 
HUBBARD'S INCOMPARABLE PORTRAYALS OF. THE 
CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF FORTY OF 


THE WORLD'S MOST INTERESTING FIGURES 


Elbert Hubbard knew more really great and truly interesting people than any other man of our 
times. He knew them more intimately. He understood them better. He wrote about them with 
a penetration and sympathy and verve that is the despair of imitators. Elbert Hubbard has no 
equal. He is world-famous as the most brilliant biographer since Plutarch—the only rival of 
that ancient master of pen portraiture, using, like him, illuminating anecdotes, homely little 
touches of character and wholehearted appreciation of achievement. That is why Elbert 
Hubbard’s “Little Journeys” have taken a permanent place among the world’s immortal 
classics of literature. 


In ten of his sparkling pages he tells you more than a hundred pages of ordinary biography. 
His first-hand knowledge, insight into motives and remarkable power of expression place 
him beyond comparison with any other modern writer. 


HUMAN INTEREST STORIES OF 
REAL MEN AND WOMEN 


Now, for the first time, you may have a superb collection of forty “Little Journeys” in one 

generous, brimful volume. Here are forty thrilling portraits from life. Now you can meet the 

outstanding poets, manufacturers, bankers, lawyers, educators, preachers, teachers, philoso- 
phers, writers—midgets and millionaires—of our time. 

Now you can watch the re-building of a great railroad, the growth of our most remarkable 
adventure in adult education, the creation of the world’s largest fortune. Now you can hear 
the human story back of power, steel, automobiles, telephones, airplanes. Now you can meet 
naturalists, mikados, mandarins, socialists, explorers, actors, diplomats, revivalists. 


A Genuine Roycroft Volume—An Unheard-of Price 


- If you are one of the thousands of people who have been eagerly awaiting the opportunity 
to read some of Hubbard’s “Little Journeys” at a lower price, NOW IS YOUR CHANCE. 
If you have admired the 14-volume edition of “Little Journeys” to personages of the his- 
toric past, you will seize the opportunity to get this collection of forty “Journeys” to great 
contemporaries, now appearing for the first time in a single volume. 


Skilled craftsmen in Hubbard’s own Roycroft Shops produced this volume with its handsome Artcraft 
covers modelled in gold, its numerous full-page plates and deluxe format. In order to place this in- 
= collection of Hubbard’s “‘Little 
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448 Pages 
Size 6 x 8'4 
Tan Art- 
craft Bind- 
ing. Embossed 
and Modelled 
in Gold. 





“A Many-Sided Genius” 


L uther Burbank said— 
“Centuries may elapse before 
such a mind as Elbert Hub- 
bard’s may appear again. 


The variety of his achievements, 
he range of his experience, and 
e universality of his sympathy, 

made this man the unsurpassable 
biographer he is. He distinguished 

himself in business, literature, 
philosophy, craftsmanship, teach- 
ing, and public. speaking. He 

Was a friend to every good man, 

every worthy cause. In his ‘‘Lit- 

tle Journeys’’ he could write 
feelingly and with complete un- 

i standing about every type of 

and woman because he 
ide ratified himself with each and 
every one of them, as you will 
discover for yourself in $ 


ourneys”’ within reach of every intelli- AT BOOKSELLERS OR MAIL COUPON 
Little Journeys To the ent reader, the introductory price has 
Homes of Sos fixed surprisingly low. Peewee eee eee eee eee 


5 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 6411 1 


SO West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. | 
Put aside for me one copy of Elbert Hubbard's 
“Little Journeys to the feoeus of the Elect.’ 
Notify me when ready to ship and I will send 
one dollar deposit. Ship —_ A on for 
one week’s free examination. return the 


Joaquin Miller 
Wilbur Wright 
Alfred Nobe 
Besterion 


Elbert H 
Fra ph he. Y Basen 
Golden Rule Jones 


Sent you 
ON APPROVAL 


For a Week's FREE Enjoyment 


Ben Greet . : book you will at once send back A. deposit, no 
The Du Ponts Fill out and mail the coupon to a asked. . I keep it, the deposit is - | 
fleary Voce » reserve your copy. DO IT a frst payment and I oe send 4 each pooat 
ohn Burroughs i oses. until the Special Introductor, rice of on 
hechennl before the introductory sale closes wt Ge — | mat ng MG ily 


John D. Rocke ler When the book comes you have a 








The Steinways_ full week to sample its fascinations Name 

cnarien wy. liot and convince yourself you wish to 

Wu Tin Toes add it to your library. Then send it Address 

Sir Wilfred Laurier back if you can bear to, or keep it City State 





Elihu Root 


and 1 per month until the total 
AND TWENTY MORE yay #1 Ps 


introductory price of only $2.90 has 


P.S. If you care to send $2.90 now we will stand 
the mailing costs. Full amount refunded instantly 





you are not more than pleased. 
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You ride better -:- 
you drive better--you feel better in a 
KNEE-ACTION CHEVROLET 





(Master Six Sport Coupe Illustrated) 


HE Ownership Test is simplicity itself. Chevrolet, 
through any of its dealers, will gladly lend you a new 

car to drive, over the same routes and in the same way you 
drive every day. Chevrolet is confident you will like the 
freedom from jolts that Knee-Action brings—the restful- 
ness of shock-proof steering—the luxurious appointments 


of the big Fisher body—the getaway of an 80-horsepower 


One Ride is worth 


engine—the smooth, sure action of cable-controlled 
brakes—the refreshed feeling you enjoy when you are 
through. In fact, Chevrolet believes that the Ownership 
Test will prove to your complete satisfaction that 
the low-priced Chevrolet is the car for you and yours. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms 
A General Motors Value 


a thousand words 
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BAN KING: Roosevelt Smiles on Chastened “Money-Changers;” 


Truce Is Won; Line-Up Forms for “All-American” Recovery Drive 


“In March, 1933, I asked the people 
of this country to renew their confi- 
dence in banks. They took me at my 
word. Tonight I ask the bankers of 
this country to renew their confidence 
in the people of this country. I hope 
you will take me at my word.” 

Wednesday night of last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt addressed these adroit 
words to guests and members of the 
American Banking Association, repre- 
sentative body of nearly 12,000 national 
and State banks. Into Constitution Hall 
in Washington crowded 4,000 stiff- 
shirted bankers and ladies in 
evening gowns. In near-by 
Continental Hall an overflow 
meeting heard the speech 
through loud-speakers. Broad- 
casting was barred. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s address, the 
scheduled climax of the bank- 
ers’ convention, itself proved 
ananti-climax. Though friend- 
ly in tone, it left the President 
uncommitted on subjects 
closest to bankers’ hearts— 
currency stabilization, budget 
balancing, nationalization of 
banks. 


The real climax came in an 
unscheduled speech by Jack- 
son Eli Reynolds, ultra-con- 
servative banker and presi- 
dent of the powerful First 
National Bank of New York. 


BITTERNESS: Converging on 
the capital for their sixtieth 
annual convention, the bank- 
ers were in none too receptive 
a mood toward the adminis- 
tration. Few had forgotten 
the President’s inaugural ad- 
dress nearly twenty months 
ago, which charged that 
“practices of the unscrupu- 
lous money-changers stand 
indicted in the court of public 
opinion, rejected by the hearts 
and minds of men.” 

Many took this as a wholesale indict- 
ment of their profession. They resented 
repeated charges that they were retard- 
ing the recovery program by withhold- 
Ing credit advances to business. 
_During the first days of the conven- 
tion members were officially busy with 
committee matters and divisional meet- 
ings, but in their hotel lobbies and 
rooms the talk had turned on the prob- 
able tenor of the President’s coming 
Wednesday night speech. 


When Francis M. Law, A. B. A. presi- 
dent, arrived in Washington the rank 
and file got their first inkling that their 
leaders might turn the meeting into a 
peace conference. Mr. Law had visited 
the White House several times. He is 
president of the First National Bank, 
Houston, Texas, popularly known as the 
bank of Jesse Jones, Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. chairman. 

“The President doesn’t have it in for 
the bankers, nor the bankers for the 
President,” he said in a pre-convention 
interview. It was particularly fortunate, 





he added, that the convention was being 
held in Washington this year. 

But in early convention meetings Mr. 
Law’s tactful words were drowned in a 
swell of resentment. 

“Very few chances have been missed 
to hold bankers up to ridicule on the one 
hand, while on the other we are being 
asked to cooperate and assist in sup- 
port of all the government’s financial 
operations,” barked Robert M. Haines, 
a North Carolina banker. Members of 


the Association’s State bank division 
gave him an ovation. 


CHEER: Toward the middle of last 
week, when administration spokesmen 
mounted the platform the bankers were 
in a better humor. Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp., raised a ripple of applause 
when he opposed increasing the maxi- 
mum insurance limit for each depositor 
beyond the present $5,000. 


Jesse Jones said he would try to be 
“less blunt” than in his talk to the 1933 
convention. At that time he 
had told the bankers to “be 
smart for once” and accept 
the recovery program. This 
year the big Texan urged the 
bankers to help recovery by 
granting loans more freely. 

The RFC chairman ap- 
peared at the Wednesday 
morning session. Mr. Roose- 
velt was to speak that night. 
Earlier in the day, a news- 
paper man at a press con- 
ference asked the President 
what he proposed to do about 
the bankers’ worst bugaboo 
—a central bank. “Who raised 
that old ghost?” Mr. Roose- 
velt replied with a shrug. 

A roar of applause greeted 
the President when he ap- 
peared, arm in arm with his 
son Elliott, in the auditorium 
of Constitution Hall. 


SURPRISE: Francis M. Law, 
retiring president of the as- 
sociation then sprang the 
week’s surprise. He announced 
that Mr. Reynolds of the 
First National Bank of New 
York would make an un- 
scheduled speech. 

Known to every banker in 
the country personally or py 
reputation, Mr. Reynolds was 
loudly cheered. He repre- 
sents the extreme Right in conservative 
commerical banking tradition. His bank, 
referred to in Wall Street as a Morgan 
institution, was the citadel of the late 
George F. Baker. 

Mr. Reynolds read slowly from a pre- 
pared speech, asking the bankers three 
questions. First, he-warned that no 
vocal response was called for, but only 
answers “in your own secret selves.” 

Wording the questions so that each 
implied a negative answer, Mr. Reyn- 
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A Skillful Diplomat Makes Peace With the Bankers 
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WIDE WORLD 


Banking Candidates for “An All-American Team:” (Left to Right) 
R. V. Fleming, F. M. Law, R. S. Hecht, T. K. Smith, at the White House 


olds touched on the very subjects 
bankers hoped Mr. Roosevelt would 
discuss. He asked in substance: 1. Can 
direct relief for the unemployed be cut 
off? 2. May we not be in error in ex- 
pecting a balanced budget at a definite 
time or at too early a date? 3. In 
view of inflationary demands at home 
and international monetary instability 
abroad, can the President be expected 
to guarantee permanent stabilization of 
the dollar? 


Then while his audience gasped, he 
pleaded for peace between the adminis- 
tration and bankers. 


“I feel that the banking fraternity in 
the last two years,” he said, turning 
to the President, “has endured enough 
mass punishment so that it is now in 
such a chastened mood that you can 
accept with hospitality any overture of 
cooperation on the part of the leaders 
of that fraternity.” 


After a moment’s silence the au- 
dience applauded. 


Close observers noted that if Mr. 
Roosevelt had written the Reynolds 
speech himself it could not have been 
more aptly put. By throwing the ques- 
tions at the bankers’ “own secret 
selves,’’ Mr. Reynolds saved the Presi- 
dent the necessity of committing him- 
self on these controversial issues. Put- 
ting two and two together, they decided 
that the speech had the tacit approval 
of the. President and high association 
officials. 


Mr. Reynolds, who in his Columbia 
professorial days taught Franklin D. 
Roosevelt law, had visited his old pupil 
at the White House several times dur- 
ing the week. The President had de- 
layed writing his own speech until the 
afternoon of the day it was delivered. 


SPEECH: Stepping to the front of the 
platform, President Roosevelt smiled at 
the bankers. He reminded them that he 
had seen many of them almost daily 


for a year and a half. “I have been a 
good listener,” he said. 

In more serious vein, Mr. Roosevelt 
left no doubt about the position of the 
government. He declared that the “old 
fallacious notion” about bankers and 
government being independent of each 
other had “passed away.” “Government 
by the necessity of things must be the 
leader,” he said, “must be the judge of 
the conflicting interests of all groups in 
the community, including bankers.” 


Avoiding specific mention of a bal- 
anced budget, he voiced “the expecta- 
tion that the revival of business activ- 
ity” would reduce the unemployment 
relief burden. Currency stabilization 
he touched on only to note “the growing 
appreciation in other nations of the de- 
sirability of arriving, as quickly as pos- 
sible, at a point of steadiness of prices 
and values.” 

On other points he was more reas- 
suring to his banking listeners. He 
spoke of the necessity for creating gov- 
ernment credit agencies to support the 
economic life of the country. “I shall 
be only too glad,” he said, “to curtail 
the activity of these public agencies in 
proportion to the taking up of slack by 
privately owned agencies.” 


He insisted the government was 
bending every effort “to facilitate and 
encourage the revival of private invest- 
ment.” He declared that “it is the 
spirit of American institutions that 
wealth should come as reward of hard 
labor of mind and hand.” 

“That is what we call and accept as 
a profit system,” he added. 

“The time is ripe,’”’ he concluded, “for 
an alliance of all forces intent upon the 
business of recovery. In such an alli- 
ance will be found business and bank- 
ing, agriculture and industry, and labor 
and capital. What an all-American 
team that is!” 


AFTERMATH: When the applause died 
down bankers put their heads together. 


a 


INTERNATIONAL 


Jackson Eli Reynolds, Who Once 
Taught Law to F. D. Roosevelt 


Some approved. Some were disappointed 
that the President had not committed 
himself more definitely on New Deal 
goals. 

Next day Winthrop Aldrich, chair- 
man of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, the country’s largest com- 
mercial institution, called at the White 
House. Reporters buttonholed him as 
he was leaving. 

“IT expressed my congratulations to 
the President for his splendid address,” 
he told them. 

Friday of last week Rudolf S. Hecht, 
newly elected A. B. A. president, also 
called at the White House. With him 
were Francis M. Law, the retiring 
president; Robert V. Fleming of Wash- 
ington, first vice president, and Tom K. 
Smith of St. Louis, second vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Hecht is president of the 
Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans. 

The atmosphere was almost social. 
Mr. Law arrived in a taxicab and found 
that he had left his money home. To 
pay his fare he negotiated a quick 25- 
cent loan from G. L. Tarry of the Wall 
Street Journal. When he reached the 
President’s office, Mr. Roosevelt said 
laughingly: 

“I hear you are broke and are beg- 
ging at the White House doorstep.” 
The information had come over the 
President’s news-ticker. 

On leaving, Mr. Hecht jocularly de- 
clared that he and his fellow-bankers 
had called to ask for places on the all- 
American football team to which the 
President had alluded in his speech. 

“We told the President that all four 
players wanted to play on his all-Amer- 
ican football team,” he said. ‘He (the 
President) did not specify our positions 
but he accepted our offers.” 

Questioned on the subject, Mr. Roose- 
velt said he did not know whether the 
bankers would play end or center posi- 
tions, but that in all probability they 
would be asked to carry the ball once 
in a while. 
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POLITICS: 


Blessing; Sinclair Gets 


American autograph agencies pay 
about $5 for the Prince of Wales’s sig- 
nature, 50 cents for President Roose- 
velt’s, and 5 cents for Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley’s. 

They would not pay even a nickel for 
some 80,000 Farley letters which went 
out to Democratic politicians during the 
last fortnight. But thousands of party 
candidates considered the endorsing 
letters extremely valuable, although the 
famous green-ink signature was merely 
arubber-stamp facsimile. To Upton Sin- 
clair, the slim little ex-Socialist who is 
California’s Democratic nominee for 
Governor, the Farley letters seemed 
priceless. President Roosevelt and rank- 
ing New Dealers had consistently re- 
frained from endorsing the Socialist- 
Democrat, whose far-to-the-Left EPIC 
platform had petrified conservative Cali- 
fornians. When Farley letters arrived 
bulging with Sinclair praise, epicures 
jumped for joy. They published a fac- 


Democratic Candidates Get Farley’s 


Green-Ink “Clerical Error”’ 


simile in their “EPIC News.” Word 
spread that Sinclair was hourly expect- 
ing the endorsement of the President 
himself. 

At the White House, political feathers 
flew. President Roosevelt called Mr. 
Farley on the White House carpet. 
Then, striking the historic Presidential 
pose of “not participating in local elec- 
tions,” he told press conferees he had 
no intention of endorsing Sinclair. 

All afternoon and evening reporters 
trailed Mr. Farley. At midnight, when 
they finally cornered him, he had “noth- 
ing to say on the California situation.” 
From Democratic headquarters came 
news that the letters were a clerical 
error. For two weeks, it seemed, the 
ultra-efficient party organization had 
been filling in candidates’ names on 
form endorsement-letters, rubber stamp- 
ing them with the Farley signature, and 
shooting them out to party workers. 
By mistake 100 letters had gone out 











NEW DEAL ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 





Last week, with elections approaching, Republican tacticians again shouted that Demo- 


crats were buying votes. They charged that 


the Federal millions pouring into postoffices, 


dams, roads, and many other projects, made an honest election impossible. 
Democrats replied that expenditures are made to keep millions from starving. 


Below are the figures over which the battle rages. 


Compiled from official Washington 


data, they show total allotments to individual States by three great Federal disbursing 


agencies: FERA and AAA through August, and PWA through September. The 


considering a further five-year spending program aggregating $12,000,000,000. 


PWA* FERA 

Alabama $ 17,848,501 $24,220,628 
Arizona 15,236,689 7,097 ,403 
Arkansas f 16,406,009 19,836,161 
*California 81,024,401 38,811,255 
Colorado 21,059,228 13,417,952 
*Connecticut 9,879,849 9,380,502 
Delaware 7,680,116 1,468,543 
Florida 23,889,020 22,088,543 
Georgia 20,183,143 22,602,885 
_Idaho 10,656,308 5,007,162 
fTllinois 7 111,257,238 68,702,877 
7Indiana 56,400,529 19,124,142 
lowa 1 17,774,682 10,796,564 
Kansas 7 19,359,316 11,561,846 
Kentucky 7 16,380,972 15,447,695 
Louisiana 7 20,265,351 23,350,620 
Maine 4,419,196 3,640,317 
Maryland 49,684,751 16,548,009 
+ Massachusetts 44,545,690 39,167,386 
*Michigan 35,856,316 48,774,781 
+ Minnesota 139,208,110 25,103,294 
Mississippi 914,738,204 16,626,031 
Missouri 142,768,973 24,764,481 
Montana 68,934,116 9,513,768 
TNebraska 1 26,313,370 9,557,484 
Nevada 10,232,944 1,785,474 
New Hampshire 5,445,294 2,749,335 
tNew Jersey 71,473,579 32,453,986 
New Mexico 8,820,652 5,152,788 
New York 240,074,307 123,114,233 
North Carolina 21,394,852 16,268,983 
North Dakota 9,910,677 13,637,822 
*Ohio 93,832,408 51,988,714 
Oklahoma 16,354,553 19,785,614 
Oregon 591046,449 8,118,133 
t Pennsylvania 228,357,708 96,973,451 
Rhode Island 9,428,673 3,363,311 
,South Carolina 14,975,550 17,504,962 
rsouth Dakota 10,929,059 19,938,261 
ennessee 7 23,912,372 13,744,762 
Texas 90,183,875 34,383,624 
Utah 17,994,062 7,541,461 
Vermont 3,586,221 1,696,754 
Virginia 18,996,672 8,786,264 
Washington 27,025,916 13,529,545 
tWest Virginia 44,073,848 21,351,856 
Wisconsin 1 28,484,319 28,849,535 
Wyoming 17,163,075 2,478,195 


PWA is 
Total per 
AAA Total Capita 
$13,577,647 $55,646,776 $20.63 
$71,032 22,905,124 50.56 
15,017,058 51,259,231 27.38 
2,192,406 122,028,063 20.29 
1,633,040 36,110,220 34.33 
284,229 19,544,580 11.87 
78,734 9,227,393 38.29 
625,805 46,603,368 30.05 
12,985,558 55,771,586 19.16 
2,430,963 18,094,433 40.48 
2,856,627 182,816,742 23.36 
6,327,132 81,851,803 24.85 
15,283,866 43,855,112 17.67 
20,947,587 51,868,749 27.30 
2,788,558 34,617,225 13.07 
7,202,429 50,818,400 . 23.60 
none 8,059,513 10.01 
658,269 66,891,029 40.22 
257,897 83,970,973 19.47 
642,967 85,274,064 16.91 
5,116,850 69,428,251 26.76 
14,521,429 45,885,664 22.42 
10,488,116 78,021,570 21.27 
4,634,914 83,082,798 154.54 
9,974,724 45,845,578 33.65 
46,301 12,064,719 129.73 
3,891 8,198,520 17.50 
8,915 103,936,481 24.79 
1,009,927 14,983,367 34.52 
64,135 363,252,675 28.02 
10,337,038 48,000,873 15.11 
10,490,032 34,038,531 49.55 
8,454,594 154,275,717 22.69 
19,203,971 55,344,138 22.51 
1,869,074 69,033,656 72.28 
739,228 326,070,388 32.64 
37 12,792,021 18.22 
9,024,247 41,504,759 23.74 
6,958,877 37,826,197 53.88 
5,461,444 43,118,578 16.19 
59,818,355 184,385,855 30.61 
527,434 26,062,957 50.31 
4,433 5,287,408 14.65 
1,855,743 29,638,679 12.14 
4,332,336 44,887,797 28.07 
146,959 65,572,663 36.96 
1,907,629 59,241,483 19.80 
289,058 19,930,328 86.28 


* PWA figures are exclusive of certain items which Washington officials declared could not be broken down 


¢ 


according to States. igati 
Mississippi Valley States shared $141,000,000 additional in navigation and flood control grants. 


7 Indicates States where election battles were particularly close and hard fought. 


endorsing Carroll Reece, Tennessee Re- 
publican. The Sinclair letters were an- 
other such error. 

The bitter campaign at home had al- 
ready hurt EPIC. Employes, warned 
that a Sinclair victory would cost them 
their jobs, had flocked to the conserva- 
tive camp. Coming on top of this, the 
bad news from Washington made Sin- 
clairites’ faces fall. 

Next day they fell even farther when 
they saw a dispatch from New York. 
There George Creel, important Cali- 
fornia Democrat who had reluctantly 
endorsed Sinclair, made public a letter 
repudiating him. Sinclair, he charged, 
had violated his pledge to modify his 
EPIC platform. “I do not question your 
honesty,’”’ Creel wrote in his open let- 
ter, “but you have a most amazing 
faculty of making yourself believe the 
things you want to believe.” 

Immediately the weather changed on 
Spring Street, Los Angeles’s betting 
alley. Bookmakers had been offering 7 
to 5 that Sinclair would defeat Gov. 
Frank F. Merriam. This week odds 
stood at 2 to 1 the other way. 


**INSULT:’’ Republican Colleagues 
and Audience Snub Roosevelt Slur 


In little Waukesha, Wis., one evening 
last week 2,100 politically minded citi- 
zens flocked into the big wooden pa- 
vilion which the town uses for livestock 
sales. They came not to bid for cattle 
but to hear Republican candidates bid 
for votes. 


Through temporary loud-speakers lo- 
cal politicians poured forth oratory. 
Presently John Gay, Republican Con- 
gressional candidate who attributes his 
partial deafness to war service, strode 
to the front of the platform to do his 
share of speechmaking. 

“Two years ago when I ran for 
Congress,” he shouted, “my opponent 
made capital of my having received 
wartime disability compensation in try- 
ing to prove that I was not physically 
able to fulfill the duties of a Congress- 
man. Yet these same opponents elected 
for President a man who cannot stand 
upon his own feet without crutches.” 


A few in the audience objected vocif- 
erously, but Gay finished his address. 
Then the chairman introduced the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening, John B. 
Chapple, 34-year-old Yale graduate, 
editor, and Republican Senatorial candi- 
date. 

“Men and women of Waukesha,” 
Chapple began solemnly, “the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been in- 
sulted by a previous speaker in a repre- 
hensible and personal way. While I 
may differ with Democratic candi- 
dates, I will not stand for that kind of 
attack. I therefore refuse to speak 
upon this platform, but I will return 
to Waukesha at a later date.” 

He turned and walked off the plat- 
form. There was a momen* of dead 
silence. Then thunderous applause broke 
out. The other candidates reached for 
their hats, and the audience dispersed 
in disorder. 
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CAMPAIGNER: First Lady “From 
Hyde Park” Helps a Kindred Spirit 


The Who’s Who biography of Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt concludes with the 
notation: “Home: Hyde Park. Ad- 
dress: The White House.” 

As the woman from Hyde Park, and 
not as the resident mistress of the 
White House, she stepped down from a 
Pullman sleeper in Buffalo. 

The woman from Hyde Park had for 
many years fostered plans for social 
betterment and urged her sex into polit- 
ical activity. So had Caroline Good- 
win O’Day, wealthy matron of Rye, 
N. Y., who learned sociology at first 
hand while working in New York City’s 
Henry Street Settlement. The paths 
of the two active women first crossed 


was “acting strictly as a citizen of New 
York State helping out a very dear 
friend.” Then, before the committee 
expected her, she started downstairs 
again, to the luncheon meeting where 
she was to address the Erie County 
League of Women Voters. While a spe- 
cial elevator to carry her down in state 
was starting up from the ground floor, 
she stepped into an ordinary down- 
bound car. ‘ 

In the flag-decked ballroom 1,000 
women chattered. From her seat be- 
hind a huge bouquet, Mrs. Roosevelt 
slipped behind intervening chairs to 
Mrs. O’Day, placed her arm over her 
friend’s shoulder, and whispered. Mrs. 
O’Day reached up to squeeze her cham- 
pion’s hand. Mrs. Roosevelt then lis- 
tened to a speech by Miss Natalie 





Mrs. Caroline O’Day, Candidate for Congress-W oman-at-Large 
From New York, and Her Whirlwind Campaigner, Mrs. Roosevelt 


many years ago. They became mutual 
admirers. Consequently Mrs. Roosevelt 
resolved to do her bit this Fall for Mrs. 
O’Day’s campaign for election as Con- 
gresswoman-at-Large from New York. 

To emphasize that she was not bask- 
ing in glory reflected from her husband, 
Mrs. Roosevelt had wired ahead, ban- 
ning welcoming delegations at the rail- 
road station. She hurried to the street 
to find a Pierce-Arrow town car and 
a police escort awaiting her. A few 
minutes later as she trotted across the 
sidewalk to the Statler Hotel she waved 
to a handful of curious men. 

In a sixteenth-floor suite Mrs. Roose- 
velt made it plain to reporters that she 


KEYSTONE 


Couch, Mrs. O’Day’s Republican oppo- 
nent. 

Comparing the present administra- 
tion with Napoleon’s rule, Miss Couch 
suggested that “for the past year and 
a half the American people no longer 
have had a republic either.” From the 
tastefully gowned feminine audience 
rose «. chorus of boos. Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
expression did not change. Miss Couch 
flushed, attacked the New Deal more 
bitterly, and sat down amid renewed 
boos. 

The First Lady’s speech came next. 
She opened with a gentle rebuke to the 
booers. The League of Women Voters, 
she told them, should listen: cc!mly to 


both sides. After tributes to Mrs, 
O’Day, came an answer to Miss Couch, 
Her criticism, Mrs. Roosevelt pointed 
out, was all destructive, all negative. 

“Miss Couch tells us to balance the 
budget,” she said, “but she does not 
tell us how to do it. Would she stop 
feeding the hungry? Would she stop 
helping the unemployed?” 

The well-fed diners applauded en- 
thusiastically. Concluding her speech, 
the President’s wife slipped out of the 
ballroom to an automobile. To reach 
a garden party on schedule, the car 
dashed along the three-lane concrete 
highway in the wake of convoying 
State troopers. The speedometer needle 
crept up, several times touching 75 
miles per hour. 

“Be extra careful of the people,” said 
Mrs. Roosevelt to the chauffeur. “I 
will not endanger anyone’s life no mat- 
ter how late.” 

In spite of the mad dash, she was 
an hour late arriving at the imposing 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Donald Wood- 
ward, in the village of Leroy, 50 miles 
from Buffalo. Though Mr. Woodward 
is a Republican, Mrs. Woodward is a 
Democratic leader in Genesee County. 
On the broad lawns which Mr. Wood- 
ward acquired when the Jello made in 
his nearby factory gained nation-wide 
sales, Mrs. Roosevelt found a brass 
band, a donkey, and a group of tin- 
hatted Legionnaires (see page 9). Af- 
ter a few words of greeting she was off 
again for Rochester in the Woodward 
Packard. 

In Rochester Mrs. Roosevelt was wel- 
comed into a household that was 
staunchly Republican until a year ago. 
Harper Sibley, her host, and grandson 
of the founder of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., is a social leader in 
Rochester. Last year he was converted 
into an enthusiastic New Dealer. 

A hurried change, and a quick trip 
in one of a small fleet of limousines 
from the Sibley garage, brought Mrs. 
Roosevelt to the Hotel Seneca. There 
sidewalk crowds, 600 diners, 300 in 
overflow meetings, and hotel employes 
who peeked through doors from the 
kitchens, strained to gaze at her. They 
saw a slender woman with a ready, 
toothy smile, dressed in blue lace and 
wearing orchids. They saw a woman 
who, after long hours in the open air, 
attacked her food with gusto. Then 
they heard a twenty-minute speech in 
éarnest praise of Mrs. O’Day and the 
national administration. 

But the first campaigning tour ever 
undertaken by a President’s wife was 
not yet over. Next morning she went 
on to Syracuse, where another audi- 
ence, of 1,200 women, heard her dual 
championing of her husband’s admin- 
istration and of Mrs. O’Day. Dinner 
found her at the De Witt Clinton Hotel 
in Albany. There she sat beside Col. 
Frederick Stewart Greene, while the 
New York State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Works told the audience to “listen 
now to our ablest woman.” 

The “ablest woman” spoke for the 
fourth time in less than two days. That 
night she slept in Albany, then hur- 
ried to Hyde Park—home—for a brief 
rest. 
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A, & P.: 2,200 Out as Strike of 
40 Shuts Cleveland’s Chain 








Citizens of Cleveland who read their 
newspapers one morning last week 
were shocked. Heavy black type in a 
full-page advertisement addressed “To 
the Public of Cleveland’ announced 
that the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co. was going out of business in that 
city. The reason was “labor trouble.” 

The mammoth chain of A. & P. retail 
grocery stores links 35 States and 
Canada. Its yearly business totals 
about $1,000,000,000, and in 1932 the 
firm grossed as much as the entire au- 
tomobile industry. On the red fronts of 
its 300 Cleveland stores hung “Closed” 
signs. 

Earlier in the week brickbats 
smashed windows of some of these 
stores. Flying squadrons of striking 
teamsters whizzed through the city, 
gruffly ordering startled store manag- 
ers to “close or we'll come back and 
close you.” 

But the complete shutdown came as 
a surprise. The chain-store officials 
claimed that although there was no 
friction between indoor workers and 
management, air-tight picketing of two 
huge warehouses by truck drivers cut 
off their supply of merchandise. The 
drivers, on a “100-per-cent-unioniza- 
tion” rampage, charge true collective 
bargaining has not been granted them. 

The store clerks of the company 
which has dispensed foodstuff in Cleve- 
land for half a century asked why the 
40 men affiliated with the striking 
organization were allowed to throw 
more than 2,200 out of jobs. Crying 
that the lockout meant “bread and 
butter” to them, the grocery clerks 
sent appeals to President Roosevelt to 
settle the dispute. 

Company officials ordered workmen 
to dismantle the warehouses of gro- 
ceries and fixtures. They emphatically 
stated they would quit Cleveland bag 
and baggage rather than submit to a 
closed shop. Monday, however, both 
sides calmed down, and agreed to dis- 
cuss their troubles with the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

At the same time the A. & P. evac- 
uated Cleveland, trouble appeared in 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘There, butchers left 
26 A. & P. meat counters and refused 
to hack sides of beef. Store officials in- 
sisted meat departments closed because 
they showed no profit. 

Meanwhile, housewives streamed to 
counters of rival firms, as they did in 
the 1933 relief crisis when the cash- 
and-carry A. & P. felt it could not ex- 
tend credit to relief organizations. 


VETERANS: They March, Sing, 
And Give the Bonus a Cheer 


Under a blazing sun last week 75,- 
000 citizens of Miami, Fla., lined the 
curbs of palm-fringed Biscayne Boule- 
vard. From-noon to almost twilight 
they focused their attention on the spec- 
tacle of marching American Legion- 
naires, 50,000 strong. To honor this col- 


orful highlight on the Legion’s annual 
conclave Gov. David Sholtz proclaimed 
a city-wide holiday. 

Standing stiffly at attention thin- 
faced Edward A. Hayes, national com- 
mander of the Legion, acknowledged 
the salutes of the vividly uniformed 
delegations. The marching feet thudded 
rhythmically to the blare of 112 bands 
and drum corps. Occasionally, the gay 
Legionnaires burst spontaneously into 
their pet song, “Hinky, Dinky, Parlez 
Vous.” 

The martial liveliness of the tramp- 
ing ex-service men contrasted sharply 
with the tension of the sub-committee 
on resolutions. Its members were 
struggling through a welter of conflict- 
ing opinions to frame a convention 
resolution on the bonus question. 


tition as more tactful. It “recom- 
mended” that immediate cash payment 
of adjusted compensation certificates 
be made as the veterans’ proper share 
of the government’s vast relief spend- 
ing. Veterans also requested the gov- 
ernment to give up its right to charge 
the 85 per cent of certificate-holders 
interest on the $1,500,000,000 they had 


borrowed. 


When the resolution was presented, 
the assembled delegates flung overseas 
caps in the air and yelled a lusty chorus 
of “ayes.” The petition carried by a 
vote of 987 to 183. Bonus-loving ex- 


doughboys vociferously booed the strong 


New York delegation which opposed 
cash payment. 

Editorial writers swung immediately 
into action. Many pointed out that if 


Fo 








ACME 


Frank Belgrano (Left), Hailed as New Commander of the 


American Legion, 


Sober-minded Legion leaders behind 
closed committee-room doors realized 
the veterans’ pro-bonus attitude. The 
leaders sought a resolution which would 
both represent the veteran sentiment 
and yet leave Congress to shoulder the 
blame should bonus payment wreck the 
Federal Treasury. By ignoring the 
negative votes of three delegates, the 
committee found a solution. 

At the Portland convention in 1932, 
after veterans had been enraged by 
former President Hoover’s treatment 
of the Bonus Army they made a flat 
demand for money. Committee mem- 
bers in Miami regarded the present pe- 


With His 


Predecessor, Edward Hayes 
the $2,200,000,000 bonus bill were paid, 
inflation or heavy taxes would result. 
Others insisted the government was not 
obligated to take up the compensation 
certificates until 1945. In Washington 
political experts had no doubt that Mr. 
Roosevelt would veto any bill calling 
for immediate payment to veterans. 
Before going home, the pleased veter- 
ans elected stocky Frank N. Belgrano 
Jr. national commander. Mr. Belgra- 
no, a Californian, won fame in Legion 
ranks as an organizer. Like Mr. Hayes, 
his predecessor, the new national com- 
mander did not leave America during 
the World War. 
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ROOSEVELTS: For Rent: White 


House Lessee’s Town House 


For $500 a month the head of any 
respectable, law-abiding family may 
sleep in a massive mahogany bed in a 
graystone house at 49 East Sixty-fifth 
Street, New York City. A Thomas Nast 
cartoon of Theodore Roosevelt, hang- 
ing over the fireplace, will meet his 
waking gaze each morning. 

Family and servants of this family 
head can find accommodation in eight- 
een other rooms which fill the house’s 
five stories. They may break their fast 
under oak beams in the dining room, 
and step out the front door into the 
city’s most fashionable neighborhood. 

Last week a “For Rent” sign was 
hung on this house. Investigation re- 
vealed it had been on the market since 
1933, when its owner, the former qccu- 
pant of the massive mahogany bed, 
moved to Washington to become Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“They'll give you a three-and-a-half 
year lease,” the real estate agent told 
a prospective client. ‘Longer if you 
want it. The 1936 election? Well, I 
know Mrs. Roosevelt did say something 
about staying in Washington for a long 
time.” 


® Just when James A. Farley’s green- 
ink signatures were bobbing up inap- 
propriately in California and Tennessee 
last week (see page 7), President 
Roosevelt brought out a toy at his press 
conference. Though the “toy” has been 
on the market for years, Mr. Roosevelt 
found new possibilities in it. 

On a desk pad he wrote out an I. O. U. 
for $1,000, signing his full name under- 
neath. Then he raised the leaf on which 
he had written, and the writing dis- 
appeared. “Useful,” he commented, 
“for politicians.” 


KINGFISH : “Game Warden” Long 
Takes University to Its Game 


The gigantic green campus of Loui- 
siana State University, which sprawls 
along the eastern bank of the Missis- 
sippi at Baton Rouge, last week be- 
came the temporary playground of the 
Kingfish. The Hon. Huey P. Long Jr. 
organized “the greatest college show on 
earth”—L.S.U.’s invasion of Nashville, 
Tenn., for a football game with Van- 
derbilt University. 

Senator Long saw to it that the 125- 
piece college band was decked. out in 
new purple-and-gold uniforms. He 
barked orders at 1,500 blue-clad Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps cadets. 
He scooted over to the big tile-roofed 
Music and Arts Building to recruit “two 
loud-mouthed singers to sing in my 
band.” He helped arrange music. He 
volunteered advice to Biff Jones, foot- 
ball coach. Finally he provided funds 
for shipping the cadets and musicians 
6C? miles to Nashville. 

Tulane is Mr. Long’s alma mater, 
but L.S.U. ‘is his pride and joy. As 
Governor, he spent some $3,000,000 of 
citizens’ money studding the State Uni- 
versity’s campus with spacious new 
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Cash in Hand: Huey Long “Loans” Louisiana Students $7 Apiece 
(Total About $4,000) to Follow Him to Vanderbilt Football Game 


buildings. Louisianans say he has done 
more for L.S.U. than any man since 
William Tecumseh Sherman, the fa- 
mous Union General who was its first 
superintendent. 

Last week the Senator expected 
Long’s march through Tennessee to at- 
tract almost as much attention as did 
Sherman’s march through Georgia. He 
had tried the stunt before. While Gov- 
ernor in 1930, he prepared to lead a 
train-load of L.S.U. rooters to the Army 
game at West Point. He abandoned the 
idea because he didn’t dare leave the 
government in the hands of his arch- 
enemy, Lt. Gov. Paul Cyr. 

This time he let nothing spoil his 
plans. When someone whispered that 
many students couldn’t afford the trip, 
he whispered back that he would “loan” 








THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 
Addressed bankers’ convention (see The 
Front Page). 


Made radio speech to nation pleading for 
support of private charities as a means of 
lightening government relief burden, 

DEPARTMENTS: 


Department of Justice dedicated its new $11,- 
600,000 building. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes announced 
»lans for three special subsistence home- 
ytedd projects in Alabama for Negroes. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

NERA announced that provision for service 
charge on bank deposits would be elimi- 
nated from -banking codes and left up to 
individual banks. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week -.ended QOct..25) 


Meeciges.- ..«¢ ne +gpes's oheenstcee os $38,741,323.77 
TEXPONGIRUIES ©. oc ccccccccccccses $104,619,114.69 
PORIMROD 6 0b dc cc pedecesedesess $1,846,146,437.60 
Deficit, fecal year .....ceces..- $907,423,730.17 
Pee GORE So ic con 0 b4bhee ds $27,183,276,509.33 





them $7 each for fare and food. Word 
spread that the Kingfish was redis- 
tributing wealth. The gold rush was on. 

Students and townspeople swarmed 
about him on the campus and later 
lined up at his hotel. Each Louisianan 
signed his name—or a name—on 4 
laundry slip and departed with $7. No 
one knew where the Senator got the 
$4,000 he “loaned,” but the abundance 
of “Smith” and “Jones” signatures hint- 
ed at how little he would get back. 

Trouble bobbed up when the Senator 
announced he would have his State po- 
lice keep order on the five special 
trains. Gov. Hill McAlister of Ten- 
nessee sent word that he lacked power 
to authorize Louisiana armed guards to 
enter his State. Then Damon Head- 
den, Tennessee Game Warden, came to 
the rescue, wiring Mr. Long permission 
to bring along his police as ‘deputy 
game wardens” to guard whatever 
“wild life you care to import.” 

As five trains steamed out of Baton 
Rouge Friday afternoon, life began to 
get wild in the specially painted, red, 
green, blue, and orange day-coaches. 
The Kingfish organized and led an or- 
chestra which blared away most of the 
night. He found tools and tinkered with 
the train’s defective heating system. He 
went about waking sleepers. Co-eds, 
he explained, were banned from his 
car because “if I want to run up and 
down in my underwear, I’m going to 
do it.” . 

Several cadets complained their unl 
forms were rumpled in the rough-hous- 
ing. 


“Remember boys,” countered the 
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Kingfish, “I don’t even have a uniform, 
and I draw a crowd.” 

Next morning he proved his point. 
Every inch along the two-mile route 
from Nashville’s station was packed 
with spectators as Huey strutted ahead 
of his band and 5,000 followers. From 
his lapel dangled a bright red ribbon 
pearing the words “Game Warden.” 

At the stadium just before the game, 
the Long voice boomed from his two 
sound trucks, sent from Louisiana and 
parked on the 5-yard line. He gave a 
simple little talk wishing the 20,000 
spectators “a good game and a good 
time.” Throughout the game the Sena- 
tor led cheers and poured “fight talks” 
into the ears of substitute players. 

When the game was over, “Long’s 
Foreign Legion” tucked a 29-0 victory 
under their arms, boarded the trains, 
and chugged back to Baton Rouge 
classrooms. 
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RENT STRIKE: N. Y. Low-Cost 


Garden of Eden in an Uproar 


Sept. 25, truckmen began carting the 
worldly goods of 710 white-collar ten- 
ants into Knickerbocker Village, New 
York City’s model housing development 
in Manhattan’s Lower East Side slum 
district. From floor plans and prospec- 
tuses tenants had envisioned the project, 
constructed by Fred F. French, realtor, 
with the aid of an $8,000,000 loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., as a low-rent Garden of Eden. 

Last week loud wails of dissatisfac- 
tion focused the city’s attention on the 
Village. Tenants found their $12-a- 
room Eden full of thorns and thistles. 

In a formal protest to the huge 
French company tenants voiced their 
protests. The elevator service was ter- 
rible; floors and walls lacked paint; the 
promised playground for children had 
not materialized; refrigerators didn’t 
work. Worst of all, rude attendants 
made residents feel like objects of 
charity. The embattled tenants refused 
to pay rent for the month of November. 

The harried landlord, pointing to the 
immensity of the project, agreed to 
right all blemishes. French officials 
were “100 per cent conciliatory.” The 
only thing they refused to do was for- 
feit the rent. 


7 
NAVY: From Atlantic to Pacific 
In Single File in 42 Hours 


It was 10:30 P. M. when the leading 
Ship of the United States Navy slid be- 
tween the breakwaters into Limon Bay 
last week. Behind it followed shadowy 
hulks, looming up from the Carribean 
Sea in an endless column. Under a full 
tropical moon 79 ships stole past the 
twinkling lights of Colon and Cristobal. 
Airplanes hummed overhead in the blue- 
black sky. 

To test efficiency of canal organiza- 
tn, Admiral Joseph Mason Reeves, 
tall, trim-bearded Commander-in-Chief, 
did not inform Panama Canal execu- 
tives of his plans until the last moment. 
The fleet, he radioed, sought passage to 


the Pacific—immediately and swiftly. 

When Spain and the United States 
declared war 36 years ago, Admiral 
Reeves was a young ensign in the en- 
gine room of the Oregon, which was 
dashing around Cape Horn from San 
Francisco to the Eastern seaboard. 
That trip took 66 days. Last week 
Commander-in-Chief Reeves found out 
how long it takes a modern fleet to 
pass from one ocean to the other. 

In response to his radio, soldiers 
rushed to Balboa and adjacent land de- 
fenses. Every canal employe was or- 
dered on duty. Along the narrow chan- 
nel and on the massive masonry of Ga- 
tun Locks, lights gleamed, machinery 
clanked, and men worked against time. 

Dawn found mine-sweepers, destroy- 
ers, and cruisers gliding across the 
smooth waters of Gatun Lake, 85 feet 
above sea level. Between brilliant is- 
lets of red clay crowned with deep 
banana trees, they headed for Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores Locks. 

As the leading vessel reached Pana- 
ma Harbor, the canal pilot on board 
jumped ashore. An airplane whisked 
him back to Colon, where he boarded 


we 


another vessel for the transit. Blue 
electric “mules” with bright yellow 
trimmings hooked onto the vessels as 
they approached the locks, drew them 
into the chambers, held them steady, 
and delivered them into the lake. 

The only mishap came when the Lex- 
ington and Saratoga, great airplane 
carriers with broad over-shot decks, 
nosed between the lock chambers’ 
walls. Swerving as they tugged at the 
cables, they sheared off solid concrete 
lamp-posts as if they were hollow 
straws. 

Meanwhile the masters of 50-odd 
commercial vessels fumed. Side- 
tracked for the passage of the bristling 
gray warships, 22 merchantmen clogged 
the Balboa entrance from the Pacific; 
33 scuttled from the path of the fleet 
at Cristobal. 

Forty-two hours after the leading 
Dallas, a slim destroyer, entered Gatun 
Locks, the squat tanker, Neches, last 
of the procession, dropped anchor at 
Balboa. The transit of 79 ships had 
taken five hours less than the east- 
ward journey of 110 through the canal 
last April. 








of the Locks the Fit Was So 
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The Aircraft Carrier Saratoga Squeezes Through the Panama Canal: In One 


lose That She Knocked Down Lamp-Posts 
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Two short Orientals, elegant in high 
silk hats, marched into the Georgian 
Cabinet room at No. 10 Downing 
Street one morning last week to talk 
warships to the British. Their round 
heads seethed with ideas momentous to 
the three principal naval powers of the 
world. 

Tsuneo Matsudaira, Japan’s Ambas- 
sador at London, and Rear Admiral 
Isoroku Yamamoto, member of the 
Japanese naval general staff, came to 
demand a showdown. Before commit- 
ting Japan to attend the 1935 naval 
parley scheduled to consider ratio re- 
visions they wanted to know what con- 
cessions Britain would make. The al- 
ternative to a new agreement is a cost- 
ly naval race. 

Two treaties, both of which expire at 
the end of 1936, now prevent such com- 
petition. The Washington treaty of 
1922 established the 5:5:3 scale for 
capital ships and aircraft carriers. The 
London agreement eight years later 
extended this ratio to light cruisers, set 
a 10:10:7 standard for heavy cruisers 
and destroyers, and granted Japan 
parity in submarines. The resentment 
this “national humiliation” created in 
Japan led to the murder of two Pre- 
miers. In recent months responsible 
Japanese naval officers and statesmen 
have demanded abrogation of both 
treaties. 

The two Japanese callers at Downing 
Street chose to tackle Britons and 
Americans separately. Doubtless Mr. 
Matsudaira remembered last June’s 
conversations when Britishers and 
Americans got together. Then he could 
only fidget and wonder what the West- 
erners were cooking up. This time it 
ws the Americans’ turn to fret. 

To Premier Ramsay MacDonald (see 
page 16) and Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the two 
Japanese cautiously outlined Tokyo’s 
scheme. It would end the ratio system 
and limit the three powers to a fixed 
tonnage maximum. Most important 
of all it would establish a face-saving 
“principle of equality” by which Japan’s 









DISARMAMEN T: Japanese Oil Plan Gums 


Up the Strained Machinery of Naval Discussions 





saline 
Ambassador Matsudaira and Admiral 
Yamamoto, in London for a Showdown 


Western rivals would recognize her 
right to naval parity without granting 
it. 

Ignoring the pens and ink on the con- 
ference room’s broad mahogany table 
the Japanese sketched their plan orally 
to the handsome Premier and the tall, 
broad-shouldered Sea Lord. Afterward 
the Britons issued a communique stat- 
ing ‘‘a general exchange of views took 
place.” 

Next day the Japanese pair called at 
Claridge’s, the luxurious hotel where 
American experts had established head- 
quarters. In a front bedroom tempor- 
arily transformed into an office, they 
talked with Norman H. Davis, head of 
the delegation from Washington, and 
Admiral William H. Standley, Chief of 
Naval Operations. 


WepcE: Correspondents, excluded 
from the meetings, got second-hand and 
conflicting reports. Some said sufficient 
progress had been made to warrant 
holding the 1935 parley. Others felt 
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One of Japan’s Big Submarines: In This Type of Boat She Already Has Parity 








the three nations were hopelessly dead- 
locked. Some got the impression that 
Mr. MacDonald sided with Japan 
against the United States. 

The Japanese delegates’ tactics indi- 
cated they sought to drive a wedge be- 
tween Britons.and Americans. By per- 
sistently refusing to set their plan on 
paper and interspersing their conver- 
sations with mysterious hints and sup- 
positions, they conjured up a cloud of 
confusion and mutual distrust. A 
swarm of rumors obscured facts. 

Yet facts remained unchanged. 
Britain and Japan wish to set the 
battleship limit at 25,000 tons and re- 
duce gun caliber from 16 inches to 12. 
Britain wants 70 small cruisers which 
could operate effectively from her 26 
naval bases abroad. Her allotment is 
now only 50. 


Japan, vulnerable to bomb attacks, 
wishes to limit or abolish aircraft car- 
riers. She would like to see submarines 
retained as “defensive weapons,” a de- 
mand which Britain, mindful of the 
U-boats, opposes. The United States, 
possessing only seven naval bases be- 
yond her borders, needs big battleships 
and cruisers capable of long-range 
operation. She wants to retain aircraft 
carriers and abolish submarines. 


Both Western nations oppose con- 
ceding parity in big ships to Japan. 
They contend that her present fleet 
(756,000 tons in all treaty classes to 
1,088,000 for the United States, and 
1,158,000 for Britain) makes her defen- 
sively invulnerable to either of her 
rivals. 


Bast: The day Mr. Matsudaira and 
his stern-faced but affable colleague 
dropped in at Claridge’s in London, 
Japanese officials in Washington con- 
ferred with American newspaper men. 
The reporters, on the insistence of their 
hosts, agreed to reveal neither the 
officials’ identity nor the place of meet- 
ing. Seated in a wood-paneled room 
well supplied with Japanese beer and 
more potent American stimulants, the 
newsmen fired questions for more than 
two hours. One slant-eyed gentleman 
replied. Nineteen others gravely nodded 
approval. 

After a buffet*supper of sandwiches, 
tea, and other beverages, the corre- 
spondents rushed to typewriters which 
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clicked out blunt warnings. Japan, 
said “authoritative Japanese sources,” 
was prepared to enter a building race 
against the United States or Britain or 
poth unless they granted her naval 
equality. If parity is conceded, the 
“sources” hinted, Tokyo might not build 
up to the maximum limit. 


Ow: Relations between the three na- 
tions were not improved by the front 
page news an Associated Press cor- 
respondent in Tokyo dispatched the 
same day. The Open Door was swing- 
ing shut in Manchukuo, a territory 
which Japanese troops wrested from 
China in 1931. Japanese, who manage 
the nominally independent State, in- 
tend to establish a government oil 
monopoly there. 

Manchukuo, with virtually no crude- 
oil resources, now imports only refined 
oil. Four-fifths of it comes from three 
companies—Standard-Vacuum and Tex- 
as, American-owned concerns, and the 
Asiatic Petroleum Co., subsidiary of the 
Royal Dutch Co, which is 60 per cent 
Netherland, 40 British. Of foreign oil 
imports, three-fourths is kerosene. 

Japan, which with Russia supplies 
the rest of Manchukuo’s oil, is com- 
pleting a refinery at Dairen in Kwan- 
tung Leased Territory. This Japanese- 
controlled area (once China’s) borders 
Manchukuo on the south. The plant will 
import crude and sell refined. Foreign 
companies, under the Japanese plan, 
will be compelled to sell their ware- 
houses and get out. 

The Manchukuo story brought im- 
mediate confirmation from Washington. 
The State Department revealed that 
Joseph C. Grew, American Ambassador 
to Japan, had been protesting against 
the proposed monopoly for months. 
British and Netherland diplomats also 
sought to head off the scheme, it was 
said. But Japan stood pat. 

Oil companies were reticent about 
the amount of business involved. The 
Standard and Asiatic split 90 per cent 
of the Western companies’ trade, leav- 
ing 10 per cent for Texas. One estimate 
placed the value of foreign oil imports 
into Manchukuo at more than $15,000,- 
000 annually. But oil men anticipated 
a far larger future market in the State 
of 30,000,000 people whose industries, 
directed from Tokyo, are developing 
rapidly. 

Diplomats and company officials 
pointed to the Nine Power Treaty, 
signed by Japan and guaranteeing all 
nations equal rights in China. But 
Japan, which ignored that document 
when she seized Manchukuo, had a neat 
reply. ‘“Manchukuo is an independent 
nation,” said Eiji Amau, slender For- 
eign Office spokesman. “Japan cannot 
receive protests for her. If the powers 
regard Manchukuo as part of China, 
let them deal with China.” 

In Japan proper, British and Ameri- 
can firms faced a new law which would 
compel them to keep six months’ sup- 
plies on hand for emergency use by the 
Emperor’s navy. Oil men complained 
bitterly that the extra tanks would cost 
them $5,000,000. 

But if Japan greased the skids for 
British oil men, she took care not to 








ACME 


Bringing in the Herring Catch at Yarmouth, Where 
Overproduction Is Becoming the Fishermen’s Despair 


alienate all Britons. From Tokyo sped 
the announcement that a mission of 
British industrialists had closed orders 
for $40,000,000-worth of railway equip- 
ment and steel for Manchukuo. The 
success of the mission, led by Lord 
Barnby, tall ex-cavalry officer, started 
rumors of an Anglo-Japanese rap- 
prochement. 


Crisis: Over the week-end Mr. Davis 
golfed with Mr. Matsudaira. The white- 
haired Tennesseean won, two up. Mon- 
day morning the Japanese asked for 
another conference at Claridge’s. 

The afternoon finally brought Ameri- 
cans and Britons together in Downing 
Street. A half hour’s discussion cleared 
the air. Both Western nations, said 
spokesmen, found Tokyo’s scheme un- 
acceptable. They stood firm for the 
present ratios. 

The “crisis year,” as Japanese de- 
scribed 1935 because of the proposed 
naval parley, had arrived ahead of 
schedule, 


BRITAIN: Desperate Fishermen 
Turn to Government for Help 


We who plow the North Sea deep, 
Though never sowing, always reap 
The harvest which to all is free, 
And Gorleston Light is home for 
me. 
Haul, you joskins (lubbers), 
haul! 

This cheerful old Yarmouth chantey 
failed last week to dispel the gloom of 
British fishermen as they heaved in 
nets filled with flashing herring. Fish 
were selling ten for a penny, a dis- 
astrous new low. 


Veteran salts, heavily in debt, told 
each other bitterly that the harder they 
worked the poorer they became. Over- 
production threatened to ruin them. A 
week earlier, 310 Yarmouth and Lowe- 
stoft boats carried 6,000 tons of fish 
to an already glutted market. Skippers, 
enraged at the low prices, took a third 
of their harvest back to the sea and 
dumped it. 


This Fall’s heavy catches augmented 
the crushing poverty which 15,000 Brit- 
ish herring fishermen have borne since 
the war. Even before the depression 
scuttled world markets, the two best 
customers cut their orders sharply. 

Germany slapped on high tariffs and 
built up her own herring fleet. Russia, 
just turned Soviet, curtailed imports of 
all kinds. Figures show the result. 
From 1911 to 1913 salted herring ex- 
ports to Germany averaged 1,319,000; 
to Russia, 1,105,000 barrels a year. 
From 1921 to 1928 averages dropped to 
656,000 and 66,000 barrels, respectively. 


In the last twenty years exports to 
all countries have fallen 55 per cent, 
coupled with a 45 per cent decline in 
home consumption. Kippers (smoked 
split herring) and bloaters (herring 
smoked whole) cannot compete with 
porridge and other cheap depression 
foods. 


Yet the steam drifters are almost as 
numerous as ever. They still set out 
regularly to comb silver fish from green 
waves. Sturdy, ugly vessels, they hoist 
small sails on two stubby masts to 
follow their drifting nets. 

Out of Yarmouth and Lowestoft 
steam 90-foot craft. From Scotland 
come fifies, 73 feet overall. The Moray 
Firth is the fishing ground of the zulu, 
a lighter type with a long stern over-_ 
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hang which first. took the water in 
1879 during the Zulu War. 

Herring nets, 2,590 yards long and 
42,000 square yards in area, entangle 
the fish by the gills. A few skippers 
use trawl nets, much to the fury of 
competitors, who declare this method 
destroys young fish and threatens the 
industry. Seventy-five per cent of the 
Scottish and 20 per cent of the British 
fishermen own their own boats. 

Last week anxious boat owners con- 
ferred with Walter Elliot, Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and Godfrey 
Collins, Secretary of State for Scotland. 
In desperation, they approved the two 
Ministers’ proposal, made to Parliament 
last August, calling for rigid control of 
the industry and a drastic cut in the 
number of fishermen. 


GERMANY: Protestants Cheered 
As Hitler Snubs Reich Bishop 


Reich Bishop Ludwig Mueller and a 
score of Nazi Bishops he created waited 
last week to take the oath of loyalty 
to Reich Leader Adolf Hitler. They 
waited and waited. 

First the Dictator had a toothache. 
Its sudden occurrence at a crisis in the 
German church war recalled Napoleon’s 
legendary stomach ache at Waterloo. 
Two days later Herr Hitler again post- 
poned the ceremony because he was 
“indisposed.”’ Nevertheless he received 
the French Ambassador. 

This snub to the Bishop heartened the 
Protestant opposition. Meanwhile the 
Nazi German Christian group demanded 
the resignation of Dr. August Jaeger, 
the duel-scarred Civil Administrator 
who sent police against South German 
Bishops. 

Dr. Jaeger resigned as Administrator, 
but retained his post as legal adviser to 
the Reich Bishop. Protests poured in to 
Dr. Mueller. Monday the grim-faced 
churchman yielded. He deprived his 
suave assistant of all ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

The outgoing Administrator, a stocky 
gray-haired man of 46, had long been 
considered the power behind the Reich 
Bishop. Last year he became the Nazi 
Primate’s legal adviser charged with 
organizing the church. In addition to 
dismissing him, Dr. Mueller made an- 
other conciliatory move. 

Police guards withdrew from the 
homes of Bishop Theophil Wurm of 
Wuerttemberg and Bishop Hans Meiser 
of Bavaria. Still the Protestant oppo- 
sition was not appeased. It demands 
no less than the bald scalp of Bishop 
Mueller. 

* 


FRANCE: Herriot’s Party Soft- 


Pedals on Premier’s Reforms 


On the walls of the Salle Mauduit at 
Nantes, Brittany, satyrs pursue coy 
nymphs. On the stage last week, be- 
neath a Tricolor in electric lights, a 
microphone strung on a wire dashed 
back and forth after excited speakers 
while the audience roared. The Radical 
Socialist party was holding its annual 
congress. 


Premier Gaston Doumergue’s gov- 
ernment hung on the decision of the 
2,000 delegates. Last month the old 
man. threatened to resign unless the 
National "Assembly gave the Premier 
power to dissolve the Chamber in the 
event of an adverse vote. He also de- 
manded power to reserve to the Cabinet 
the right to introduce financial meas- 
ures, and to control by law the status 
of civil servants. 

Bitterness prevailed at the councils 
of the party which was forced from the 
Premiership last February by the Sta- 
visky scandal. Delegates voiced sullen 
opposition to the constitutional reforms. 

“Just now,” white-haired Deputy An- 
dre Cornu charged, “there is no Parlia- 
ment. The government itself carries 
on its deliberations under the threat of 
riots in the streets. It is an intolerable 
situation.” He brandished his right 
forefinger to emphasize the point. 
Delegates cheered. 

A committee brought in a report 
damning the proposal to give the Pre- 
mier powers of dissolution. Edouard 
Herriot, Minister of State, scurried 
around behind the scenes, reminding 
hotheads that no party could afford to 
break the political truce under which 
M. Doumergue governs. 

Then M. Herriot strode out on the 
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Premier Doumergue (Left) and Minister of State 
Herriot: They Stood Together Against the Hotheads 


stage. In a brilliant speech he urged 
the party not to go on record as op- 
posing the Premier. ‘I demand for us 
Radical Ministers the perilous honor of 
taking our decisions on our own respon- 
sibility and at our own peril,” he cried, 
“Afterward, the Deputies will judge us, 
Then you will judge me.” 

As a result of his eloquence the fina] 
resolution merely proposed a nationa] 
referendum on the Doumergue de- 
mands. 

When the politicians departed, sail- 
ors and girls from a near-by biscuit 
factory trooped into the Salle Mauduit 
for a dance. 


ITALY: Vivas for Il Duce as He 


Wields Axe for a New Piazza 


Premier Benito Mussolini, in gray 
breeches, black riding boots, black coat, 
and blue beret, climbed to the roof of 
a rickety building in Rome last week. 

While officers, workmen, and an 
ecstatic crowd looked on, he peeled off 
his coat, revealing a dazzling heliotrope 
sweater. With a crowbar, he hacked 
away at the roof tiles. Then he wielded 
a pickaxe on the walls. Huge chunks 
of plaster and wood hurtled to the 
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ground while spectators cried vivas. 
He swung with such energy that some 
correspondents erroneously reported his 
suspenders snapped. But the pessimis- 
tic dictator also wore a belt. 

The exertions of Il Duce, an unskilled 
laborer during his early exile as a 
Socialist, inaugurated demolition of 120 
unsanitary frame and stucco tenements 
that surround the Mausoleum of Augus- 
tus, now used as a concert hall. 

Demolition and landscaping will be 
completed for the 2,000th anniversary 
of Augustus in 1937. Then the tomb 
will face a cypress-lined piazza. Bronze 
tablets containing the Emperor’s testa- 
ment will again adorn the entrance to 
the mausoleum. In addition to beauti- 
fying Rome, the piazza will speed up 
the ancient city’s tangled traffic. 


° 
INDIA: “Sleeping” Gandhi Quits 
Saying He Is “Unfit to Lead” 


Bombay, whose filthy slums huddle 
behind a magnificent waterfront, last 
week became the stage for another dra- 
ma starring Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. The shriveled Mahatma re- 
signed his leadership in the All India 
National Congress party. 

In recent months Gandhi has steadily 
lost prestige. Last April he escaped a 
barrage of sticks and stones from Hin- 
dus angered by his campaign to end 
Untouchability. Last June he stirred 
more Hindu rage by hesitantly approv- 
ing the British-drafted Constitution 
providing separate elections for Mos- 
lems and representation for the Un- 
touchables. Pandit Madan Mohan Ma- 
laviya, a Brahman with a coffee-with- 
milk skin and long white mustachios, 
formed a rival wing of the party as a 
prelude, it was said, to ousting the 
Mahatma. 

But Gandhi did not wait to be ousted. 
He resigned when other Congress lead- 
ers declined to back up his home spin- 
ning industry campaign and compel 
party members to spin 8,000 feet of cot- 
ton yarn a month. ‘When the hands 
holding the reins are those of a sleep- 
ing person,” he said in self abasement, 
“they are unfit to lead.” 

Later he felt himself fit enough to 
parry Pandit Malaviya’s attacks on the 
Constitution. Then, while 80,000 lis- 
tened, he delivered the farewell address 
which signified his retirement from po- 
litical action. Henceforth he will devote 
himself to the natives of India’s mud 
villages. 

& 


SIAM: Regal Rights or Won't 
Serve, Wires King Prajadhipok 


Siamese citizens with bright panungs 
Wrapped around their hips calmly 
chewed betel nuts and bet on cock- 
fights last week in ignorance of a 
national crisis. Because of a strict 
censorship, only the Cabinet and the 
Regent, Prince Narisra, knew that 
King Prajadhipok had threatened to 
abdicate, 

From England, the little King waged 
& long-distance argument with his 
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Pandit Malaviya (Left) and Mahatma Gandhi, Rivals 






KEYSTONE 


for the Leadership of the All India National Congress 


government. . The Cabinet and the 
National Assembly had passed a law 
over the ruler’s veto abrogating his 
immemorial power of life and death 
over his people. 

The king objected on democratic 
grounds, holding that a national plebis- 
cite must approve such a radical change 
in custom. Following a revolution two 
years ago he voluntarily relinquished 
his absolute power and gave the people 
a Constitution. In October, 1933, his 
cousin, Prince Bavaradej, led a rebel- 
lion of conservative Princes against the 
present Premier, Phya Bahol. The 
Premier crushed it, and King Prajadhi- 
pok expressed regrets for his cousin’s 
revolt. 

The King now declares that if he sur- 
rendered the life-and-death power with- 
out knowing the will of all his subjects, 
he would betray them. Rumor held 
he doubted the loyalty of the army. No 
one questioned the love of the people 
for the “Supreme Arbiter of the Ebb 
and Flow of the Tides” and the “Pos- 
sessor of the 24 Umbrellas.” 

The genial monarch could well afford 
to retire. His fortune in jewels is esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. 


CANADA: Trade Minister Quits 
After “Awkward” Pamphlet 


Harry Stevens learned his fighting 
with the United States.Army in steam- 
ing jungles when long native knives 
clashed against American rifles in the 
Philippines. Later, in 1900, he helped 
British forces in China win a decision 


over the “Fists of Righteous Harmony,” 
whom Westerners called Boxers. 

Last week friends wondered why the 
solidly built Cornishman had resigned 
with so little fuss as Minister of Trade 
and Commerce in the Dominion Cab- 
inet. His quiet exit struck most Cana- 
dians as a disappointing climax to a 
row which began last August with 
Prime Minister Richard Bennett. 

At that time Mr. Stevens outraged 
the well-tailored Premier and shocked 
Conservative colleagues with his 
charges. He announced that unscrupu- 
lous financiers robbed the public, 
crushed workers, and gouged millions 
out of Canadian industries. The country 
had to make a choice, the argumenta- 
tive Minister cried, between reform, 
dictatorship, and revolution. The at- 
tack, issued in pamphlet form, was 
based on an investigation of prices and 
mass buyirg made by a House com- 
mittee he headed. 

Mr. Bennett promptly confiscated all 
the copies he could reach. But the 
news splashed on front pages all over 
Canada. Last week the Premier gave 
Mr. Stevens the alternative of retract- 
ing his charges or resigning. He quit. 

Mr. Stevens’ foes, who refer fre- 
quently to his “British bulldog face,” 
know how much he enjoys a political 
battle. They suspected that the 55- 
year-old veteran fighter, who keeps in 
good physical trim with a daily two- 
mile walk, was merely planning his 
strategy. His admirers predicted that 
before next Summer’s general election 
he would return to the political wars 
as champion of the workers. 
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M’DONALD: Britain’s Aging but 


Steadfast Apostle of Peace 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, apostle of 
peace, is back at No. 10 Downing Street. 
The black door in: that brown brick 
London house once more opens and 
closes upon a series of callers. Of late 
some of them have been Japanese 
statesmen and American admirals who 
want to discuss the coming naval con- 
ference (see page 12). They found the 
68-year-old Prime Minister worn and 
weary after five years in office. 

There are new lines in his face carved 
by discouragement as well as age. He 
knows he has lost the faith of his peo- 
ple. His break three years ago with the 
Labor party to form a National govern- 
ment won him popularity but cost him 
his Laborite supporters. Since then the 
increasingly Tory slant of his Cabinet 
has cost him popular approval as well. 

Care has turned his gray hair white. 
Even the grizzled mustache is now uni- 
formly snowy. Long hours of work 
have affected his vision. This Sum- 
mer’s holiday in Canada was absolutely 
imperative. 

He first rested in Northern Scotland 
at Lossiemouth, his beloved birthplace. 
He had considered making a trip up 
the Amazon. That plan he put aside to 
keep a promise. When Mr. MacDonald 
visited America in 1933 he told Canadi- 
ans he would some day spend a vaca- 
tion with them. 

Though Mr. MacDonald had trav- 
eled over western Canada, he had never 
seen the Maritime Provinces. So he 
decided to begin his rest cure in the 
sunshine of Nova Scotia, the New 
Scotland. There with Ishbel, his daugh- 
ter, he arrived last July. Together they 
took long motor drives over the rugged 
highlands to Louisburg and the Evan- 
geline country. On these trips he 
wanted no official receptions; and Novia 
Scotians heeded his request. When he 
arrived at Truro, a messenger boy was 
the only dignitary on hand to welcome 
him. 

In August Mr. MacDonald traveled 
by warship to Newfoundland. There, as 
the Governor’s guest, he lazed away 
the hours, resting and occasionally 
reading. Tanned and refreshed, he re- 
turned Oct. 4 to London. 

There he resumed his early rising 
habits. When he lived at 3 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, before Mrs. MacDonald, 
the former Margaret Ethel Gladstone, 
died in 1911, he took brisk walks in 
the City. At Upper Frognal Lodge, 
where he brought up his five motherless 
children, he strode over Hampstead 
Heath. In Downing Street, he still be- 
gins the day early. 

His first morning in London last 
month, he was out for his customary 
7:30 A.M. walk in St. James’s Park. 
On these matutinal strolls the lonely 
Premier is usually accompanied by Sir 
Maurice Hankey, Clerk of the Privy 

Council, or Col. John Buchan, the au- 
thor (see page 39), and two detectives. 
For years only one plain-clothes man 
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Prime Minister MacDonald: Laborites Have Deserted Him; 


Conservatives 


accompanied him. But threats against 
his life last Spring caused Scotland 
Yard to order that he be “quietly fol- 
lowed” by a pair of bodyguards. 


At 8:30 he is back at Downing Street 
for breakfast with Ishbel. Ten years 
ago, in MacDonald’s first Premiership, 
she startled London by the complete 
composure with which at 21 she as- 
sumed the duties of official hostess. 
After the morning meal, father and 
daughter part company for the day. 
Ishbel begins her labors with the Lon- 
don County Council, of which she and 
her brother Alister are active mem- 
bers. The Prime Minister begins the 
endless grind of State duties. After- 
noons when Parliament is sitting, he 
strides down Whitehall to Westminster 
to join his son Malcolm in the House 
of Commons. 

During the war when he boldly as- 
serted his uncompromising pacifism, 
Lossiemouth townspeople painted the 
word “Traitor” in inky pitch on the 
stone wall outside his home. That black 
epithet still shows through succeeding 
coats of whitewash. Though his love of 
peace later won him fame and power, 
his popularity has waned. 

No longer can he count on the old 


Would Like to Ease Him Out of Office 


friends who knew him as a young clerk 
and later as an obscure but earnest 
Socialist M. P. In London King George 
is one of the few who have remained 
faithful. Even home-town companions 
in Lossiemouth have reverted to their 
wartime antipathy. 


By plane or train he goes to Lossie- 
mouth two or three times a year. In 
the cottage kitchen that also serves as 
living room, he reads while Ishbel sews 
or knits.. Occasionally he plays golf at 
Spey Bay some miles away. The Moray 
Club is handier but Moray’s governors 
dropped him from membership during 
the war when the Red Cross expelled 
him from Belgium for his pacifism. 
Moray would gladly take him back but 
he declines the honor. 

In Lossiemouth Ramsay MacDonald 
is no less lonely than he is in London. 
When they call him traitor, he seems 
not to hear. He is not to be led aside 
from his purpose. In two Labor govern- 
ments, in the National government, in 
his talks with Presidents Hoover and 
Roosevelt and with European Premiers, 
in his negotiations with.Japanese states- 
men and American admirals, he has 
faithfully worked toward a single goal. 
That goal, of course, is peace. 
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FOOTBALL: Aerial Game; Tricky 
Formations; a New Hysteria 


Some experts say football is under- 
going the greatest revolution since 1906 
when the forward pass was introduced 
on the gridiron. Last Saturday the 
country’s 150 leading college teams 
completed half of their 1934 schedules, 
playing an ultra-modern game. Half- 
backs, quarterbacks, and fullbacks 
flung forward and lateral passes all 
over the field. Many observers felt the 
game looked more like basketball than 
football. 


CHANGES: New rules encourage aerial 
plays. This year a team can try as 
many consecutive passes as it wants 
in midfield without being penalized. 
Furthermore an incomplete pass into 
an opponent’s end zone no longer means 


the loss of the ball unless such a play , 


happens twice in a row or on the fourth 
down. 

The ball is six inches slimmer around 
the middle than last year—and far 
easier to handle. A large-handed back 
can heave it to a team-mate with the 
speed and accuracy of a shortstop whip- 
ping a baseball across the diamond to 
first base. Runners fumble less when 
tackled. Some players think the new 
ball is more catchable. Only kickers 
curse the streamlined pigskin, which 
refuses to spiral through the air unless 
booted perfectly. 

Coaches like it. Lou Little (Colum- 
bia): “I didn’t like it at first but I do 
now”... Clark Shaughnessy (Chica- 
go): “It affords more accurate passing 
and cuts down wind resistance”... 
Ossie Solem (Iowa): “I am heartily in 
favor of it.” 


Ptay:. Most of the Southwest Con- 
ference teams—Rice, Arkansas, Texas 
Cnaristian, Texas, Baylor, and Southern 
Methodist—are displaying bizarre tricky 
formations. When running plays get 
under way the ball is tossed around the 








backfield as though it were a hot po- 
tato. Sometimes it changes hands three 
or four times. Last Saturday Southern 
Methodist’s new tricks stunned the 
Fordham Ram. 

In the East Coach Tom Hamilton’s 
Navy, led by mercurial Buzz Borries 
(see cover), is one of the most air- 
minded and shifty teams. Navy threw 
seventeen passes in each of its last two 
games. Last year Navy seldom threw 
more than five passes a game. Unde- 
feated Princeton threw nineteen passes 
against Washington and Lee, sixteen 
against Cornell last Saturday. 


On the Pacific coast, “Old Man” 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, 72, is experiment- 
ing with a variety of new plays. Al- 
though the team of his tiny College of 
the Pacific is not scoring many victories, 
this is only because of the superior man 
power of his opponents. Coaches Claude 
Thornhill (Stanford), Bill Ingram (Cali- 
fornia), and Howard Jones (Southern 
California) are sticking to the same 
moderately wide-open games they 
played last year. 

Only a few of the year’s great elevens 
are still using rugged dynamite meth- 
ods. Pittsburgh and its sole conqueror 
Minnesota, have kept their games suc- 
cessfully on the ground. 


SPECTATORS: Big-time football is prob- 
ably back to stay if teams continue 
their aerial maneuvers. Fans like to 
see the ball fly. Last Saturday more 
than half a million people watched 
seventeen games. Mid-season prognos- 
ticators estimate that $25,000,000 will 
be paid into football tills before the 
year is out. Jimmy Johnston, Madison 
Square Garden’s matchmaker, says 
boxing fans will contribute only a little 
more than $3,000,000 to see their sport 
this year. Major League baseball 
customers laid down about $10,000,000 
last Summer, hockey addicts about $2,- 
000,000 last Winter. 


After a few years dulled by bad times 
and investigating reformers, football is 
once more a national hysteria. Betting 
commissioners report that more wagers 
are being made than ever. Sam Boston, 
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Diagram for a Successful Aerial Attack: The Army Flips a 
Pass Over Yale’s Defense for a 20-Yard Gain in Midfield 
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Warmbein of Michigan State Shows 
How New Ball ‘Is Easier to Handle 





WIDE WORLD 


New Rules Encourage Long Passes: 
Smith of Penn State Leaps for One 





Spectators Like It: Seidel of 
Min 


innesota Intercepts a Pass 
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pudgy New York bookmaker, never 
bets on football himself. But he makes 
a tidy living from his commission on 
the bets placed through him. 


“OverR-Empnasis:” Athletic associa- 
tions today are frankly vying for 
schedules that will draw big crowds. 
To speed things up, referees are calling 
fewer penalties. Pittsburgh has $2,- 
000,000 invested in a stadium, California 
$1,500,000. Michigan, Ohio State, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Northwestern, 
Harvard, and Yale each spent about 
$1,000,000 for their arenas. These must 
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be paid for. Furthermore most uni- 
versities make football profits carry all 
other sports. 

Star players are at a premium, re- 
gardless of race, color, or, in some 
cases, brain power to meet scholastic 
requirements. Southern California, 
weeping because its team is mediocre, 
charges rivals with “stealing” students. 
Last year, when Southern California 
was potent, the other universities on 
the Coast did the squawking. An 
editorial in Stanford’s daily publication 
last week urged leading colleges to 


come out in the open and hire pro- 
fessionals on an above-board basis. 


* 
BASEBALL: Red Sox Now March 
Behind “Jittery Joe” Cronin 


For three years Thomas Austin Yaw- 
key, Yale '25, tried unsuccessfully to 
make the Bulldog baseball team. This 
stocky heir to lumber and mining 
millions had the build of a ball player 
but not enough skill with his hands. 
Last March he satisfied a youthful am- 








FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK. 





THIS WEEK’S 
OPPONENT 


SEASON 
RECORD 


THIS WEEK’S 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME 
FAVORITE 


IMPORTANT RESULTS BIG GAMES AHEAD 


INTERSECTIONAL 


S. METHODIST 


To the tunes of their 50-piece jazz band, the i - Texas S. Methodist Tex. A. & M., Ark., Baylor 
FORDHAM 7 ; fa ee 


Mustangs quick-stepped through the Rams with Tennessee Tennessee W. Va., Purdue, N. 
ease. Wilson (S. M.) was the premier danseur. 


Army Harvard, Notre Dame, Navy 
Dartmouth Ga., Princeton, Harvard 


A fumble on the opening kick-off, & a blocked : Tilinois 
kick in the 2nd q’ter were disastrous to Yale. 2-2- Dartmouth 
Elis only looked strong against Cadet subs. 


Dartmouth 


Harvard's pass attack was futile against the alert 3-6- Yale 
Bi Princeton 


DARTMOUTH her 
Princeton 


HARVARD Indians. Dartmouth confined attack to ground, 
scored field goal in 1st q’ter & td. in final seconds. 


N. H., Cornell, Princeton 
Army, N. H., Yale 


Harvard 


1a) } Princeton Lehigh, Yale, Dartmouth 
Columbia 


After 5 tds. Tigers put in subs & kicked on Ist 
J Columbia Dartmouth, Penn. 


down to test defense. Unable to resist chances 
to score they made 2 more tds. in last period. 


PRINCETON 
CORNELL 


No Game Tulane, Syracuse, Rutgers, Brown 


Complex laterals & forwards were too much for 
Holy Cross Manhattan, Brown, Boston College 


the Crusaders although they matched Colgate - Temple 
in straight play. Kern (C) made 83-yd. run. 


Notre Dame, Pitt., Army 


In a sea of mud, Borries led Navy safely over one -0- Ww. & L. j 
-3- Penn. State, Columbia, Cornell 


more leg toward the safe harbor of an undefeated Lafayette 
season. His pitches & punts puzzled Penn. 


Navy 
Pennsylvania 


Columbia Brown, Pennsylvania, Syracuse 


COLUMBIA 
Syracuse Pennsylvania, © Lafayette, Bucknell 


PENN. STATE 


SOUTHEAST 


With the score 7 against them in the last q'ter the 3-1- Ce rnell 
Lions finally roared. Barabas made the yardage & - Syracuse 
extra point to tie, Brominski the winning td. 


‘ , Geo. Wash., Miss., Tulane, Tenn., Ore, 
Mickal, La. State back, inspired by Huey Long’s 3-0-5 Miss. State La. State Sewanee, Tenn., Ala. 


LOvISIANA STATE 
Vanderbilt 


VANDERBILT cheers. Mickal’s interference was his bodyguard. “cna Geo. Wash. 
He kicked when in trouble & fought when tackled. 


By this victory, the Crimson Tide flows toward the -f- Kentucky Alabama Clemson, Ge. Tech., Vanderbilt 
Southeast Conference title. Howell scored 2 of -3- Florida Georgia Yale, N. C. St., Auburn, Ga. Tech. 
Ala’s tds., helped both others. Ga.’s tally came late. 


ALABAMA 
GEORGIA 


TULANE ‘ Monk Simons (T.) raced 42 yds for one td., passed -0- Mississippt Tulane Colgate, Ky., Sewanee, La. St. 
GEORGIA eCH. ....12 to Kyleforanother. Sub. Brownson (T) intercept- ( N. Carolina N. Carolina Auburn, Ala., Fla., Ga. 
ed pass for 3rd score. Roberts made Ga. tds. 


Duke’s first defeat. Spark-plugged by Corky Cor- 4-1- Fordham 
nelius, Duke led at half 6-0. A long pass and a 4- Auburn Duke 
blocked kick gave the Vols 2 tds. in 3d q’ter. 


Tennessee Miss. St., Ms sar ae La. St. 
Wake Forest, ~ Ce St. 


2 tds. in last 2 mins. of play enabled Rice to come -0- Texas A, & I. Rice : Ark., Tex. A. & M., Tex. Chris., Baylor 
se behind & keep it’s unbeaten record clean. 3-2- S. Methodist S. Methodist Baylor, Tex. Chris., Ark., Tex. A. & M. 


Verde(T) intercepted Rice pass for 85-yd.td.dash. 


CENTENARY 3 Runs of 90 & 55 yds. gave the Centenary Gen- -1- Ouachita Centenary Tulsa, payies, Bites. 
Texas CHRISTIAN ... tleman 2 tds. & victory over the Horned Frogs p Saylor Tex. Chris. Tex., Rice, S. M. U., 
= of Texas Christian University. 
MIDWEST 


Santa Clara 


The Giants of the North blasted Iowa from their 1-- Michigan Minnesota Ind., Chi., Wis. 
championship path with a blizzard of tds. Minn. o-2- Indiana Iowa Purdue, Ohio St. 
gained 595 yds. by rushing. Alfonse ran 77 yds. 


Western Reserve Ohio State Chi., Mich., Ia. 


Potter (N) ran 92 yds. for td. on Ist play, but P 
Wisconsin Northwestern IlL, Notre Dame, Mich, 


Buckeyes came back to score once in 2nd period 
& 3 times in 3rd. Chilled hands caused fumbles. 


On10 STATE 
NORTHWESTERN 


ILLINOIS 


The Wolverines, playing over their heads, almost Army Army 
MICHIGAN 


upset Illinois’s Big Ten title hopes. Lindberg Minnesota Minnesota 
kicked extra point which finally decided game. 


Northwestern, Wis., Chi 
Wis., Ohio St., Northwestern 


Pittsburgh Navy, Mestivgestern, Army, U. 8S. C. 
Northwestern Mich., Ill., Min 


Pittsburgh 


Notre DAME Preparatory to going on the road for 5 games the A 
Northwestern 


WISCONSIN Apostles of Rockne outclassed Wis. with a 
smashing running attack. Melinkovich starred. 


After a scoreless half in the rain, the, Boilermak- y Chicago Chicago Ia., Fordham., Ind. 
ers got going & crushe Purvis & Ander- 2-3- N. ¥. U. Car, Tech, Temple, Duquesne, Pitt. 
son, 138 pounds, were Purdue’s backfield aces. 


CARNEGIE TECH. 


No Game Pitt., Kan., Mo., Kansas St. 


The Cornhuskers scored a td. in the lst q’ter 
Iowa State Okla. » Drake, Kansas St. 


& kicked the goal. The Cyclones scored a td. Kansas 
in the last q’ter and missed the goal. 


DvUQUESNE --29 The Dukes had little trouble in smashing the i W. Va. Wesl. Duquesne Okla. A. & M., Car. Tech., Cath. U. 
DETROIT Titans. Strutt (Dq.) star of last year’s game, Okla. A. & M. Detroit Mich, St., Marquette, Wash, St. 
delivered with an 88-yd. kick-off runback for td. 


Red-jerseyed troupers blasted rivals off field with f “a Gh A Stanford Wash., Olympic Club, Calif. 
power plays. Grayson dynamited way to 2 tds. No Game Calif., Ore., Wash., Notre Dame 
Moscrip booted a field goal from 12 yds. 


WASHINGTON 


CALIFORNIA Washington 


Santa Clara 


The Huskies and Giant Bears tugged at each other 
to a 7-7 draw at the half. The Huskies had the 
better of the 2d half, bucking thru line for td. 


Oregon State 


Sue, Wash. St., U. 8S. C, 
Santa Clara U. 8. C., 


Ida., Stanford 


Saeenen State. -31 Washington State had a merry afternoon. The St. Mary’s Wash. State Ida., Wash., Detroit 
REGON STATE ...+.+ 9 Cougars pushed the Beavers around. Goddard (W. -3 Washington Washington Ore., Mont., U. C. L. 
S.) made 3 of his team’s tds, threw pass for 4th. 
Other games this week (favorite in italics): Michigan Statc—Marquette; Maryland—Virginia. 


NEws-WEEK’s prediction record last week: Right 32; Wrong 10; Tied 1 
NEWS-WEEK’S prediction ‘record to date: Right 88; Wrong 31; Tied’ 4 


_____ 
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WIDE WORLD 


Clark Griffith (Right) Sold “Jittery Joe” Cronin Without a Tear 


bition by buying the Boston Red Sox 
for $1,000,000. 

His aim is to bring the American 
League pennant to Boston. To that 
end, he has already spent $2,000,000 
more revamping his ball park and his 
team. Last week he blew in more 
“heavy money” for a new manager to 
succeed Bucky Harris. To get Joseph 
Edward Cronin, the Senators’ short- 
stop-manager, he paid out an estimated 
$150,000-worth of cash and $35,000- 
worth of ball player—Lyn Lary. 


Boston has figured in all three of 
baseball’s biggest deals. In 1920 Col. 
Jacob Ruppert bought Babe Ruth from 
Harry Frazee, then owner of the Red 
Sox, for $125,000 cash. Ruppert also 
took over a mortgage on Fenway Park, 
Boston’s ball yard. Last Winter Yaw- 
key paid the Philadelphia Athletics 
$150,000 for Lefty Grove, Rube Wal- 
berg, and Max Bishop. 


A year ago last September Cronin 
was the toast of sporting Washington. 
When 26 he celebrated his first year as 
manager by winning the pennant. Then 
he lost the 1933 World Series to the 
Giants. His prestige began to slump. 
Last Summer his team, beset with in- 
juries, went completely to pieces. It 
finished almost at the bottom of the 
league, ahead of only one team—the 
Chicago White Sox. 

Soon fans began to predict that Clark 
Griffith, Washington’s owner, would 
trade Cronin because of his poor show- 
ing. A few weeks ago, however, it 
seemed likely that Joe would stay in 
Washington the rest of his life. Cronin 
stepped to the altar with his boss’s 
adopted daughter and niece, June Rob- 
ertson. 


Then father-in-law Griffith surprised 
the baseball world by. selling. his son- 


in-law away without a tear. Cronin got 
something from Yawkey that his 
father-in-law could never afford to give 
him—a five-year contract at $30,000 
a year. 

Cronin, the best shortstop in the 
game, is a “hunch” manager. Like 
Greasy Neale, assistant Yale football 
coach, and Charles Moran, famous 
coach of Center’s Praying Colonels, he 
believes in the power of prayer to get 
the breaks. 


He is a daily churchgoer and never 
swears. But he lets his men play cards, 
wear loud clothes, talk boisterously in 
hotel lobbies, bet heavily on horse races, 
and drink all the beer they want. His 
own idea of a debauch is to fill himself 
with scrambled eggs. 


At the age of 14, this clean-living 
Irishman was boy tennis champion of 
his home town, San Francisco. His 
football fullback build helped him star 
at lacrosse and basketball. One day 
his schoolhouse burned. While it was 
being repaired, the boys had a vacation. 
Cronin took up sandlot baseball. 


Pittsburgh, National League club, 
“discovered” Cronin. After several 
years on the Pirates’ bench he was fi- 
nally sold to Kansas City because he 
was a weak hitter. In 1928 Griffith 
bought him from Kansas City for $7,- 
500. Today Cronin’s batting prowess 
gives pitchers nightmares. 


On the baseball field or on the street, 
Cronin never lets his cap or hat stay in 
one position for a full minute. Nervous- 
ly he pulls it down over his eyes, 
switches it high on his forehead, re- 
moves it entirely, puts it back on, and 
then repeats the routine. On “Jittery 
Joe’s” shoulders rest Yawkey’s hopes 
for a winning team that will satisfy 
baseball-minded Boston... 
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MUSIC: Arthur Judson Resigns 
Philadelphia Orchestra Post 


Three weeks ago the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was a happy family basking 
in the limelight of a successful first 
performance of the season. Last week 
dissension broke out. After a special 
meeting held Oct. 25, the orchestra as- 
sociation’s board of directors confirmed 
rumors that Arthur Judson, business 
manager, had submitted his resignation. 

The startling news surprised concert- 
goers, who had watched Mr. Judson’s 
faithful administration for 22 years. 
Guessing the cause of his resignation 
kept gossips busy. Some said it was 
because Judson’s plan to give opera 
this year met with the disapproval of 
Leopold Stokowski, the orchestra’s con- 
ductor. Others claimed the sudden ap- 
pointment of Esther Everett Lape as 
assistant to the president of the asso- 
ciation was a move to reduce Judson’s 
power, which the business manager 
could not overlook. 

Friends of Stokowski have criticized 
Mr. Judson for failing to get a radio 
program for the orchestra this year. 
But advertising men feel the conductor 
has something to answer for in this 
matter. Last year he went on a mid- 
season vacation, leaving an assistant 
conductor to lead the radio programs. 

Tall, massive Mr. Judson refused to 
talk. The association issued a vague 
statement. The manager’s contract ex- 
pires next June. Its terms demand that 
Mr. Judson give at least six months’ 
notice of resignation. This he did, “in 
order that the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association and Mr. Arthur Judson, the 
manager, may be free to determine 
their course of action in connection 
with the future policy of the associa- 
tion.” 

Many Philadelphians feel that the 
great success of the opera programs 
which Mr. Judson sponsored will make 
the association refuse his resignation. 
The business manager seems to be 
waiting to discover whether he will 
still be boss if he renews his contract. 
Miss Lape’s duties are as yet not clear- 
ly defined. As “assistant to the presi- 
dent,”’ Curtis Bok, they could be almost 
anything. Miss Lape’s managerial 
qualities are well known. Formerly she 
directed activities of the Edward W. 
Bok Peace Award. Since 1923 she has 
been nember-in-charge of the commit- 
tee of foreign relations of the American 
Foundation, which she organized to ad- 
minister the Bok award. 

Mr. Judson, who started his career 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra the 
same year as Stokowski, is also man- 
ager of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and runs the Summer series 
of both orchestras. He dislikes public- 
ity of any sort. When musical duties 
allow, he immerses himself in early- 
Elizabethan drama or finds peace in 
fishing. On concert days, Mr. Judson 
can be seen during intermission indulg- 
ing in an expensive cigar. Those who 
know him well,.gauge his mood by his 
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WIDE WORLD 
Samuel Insull and Associates Keeps 
aily Stroll in Downtown Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL 
Vatican Wedding: Pope Pius XI Officiates at the Marriage of 
His Nephew, Count Franco Ratti, and Angela Maria Crespi 
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JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 


“Coiffeur Distressed by Persistent Fair Weather:” That’s the Title of This Painting by Salvador Dali 


If the cigar points 
A drooping 


smoking manner. 
up, he feels optimistic. 
cigar means a black mood. 
HUBERMAN: Polish Violinist 
With Steel-Stringed Bow in Baltimore 


Plays 


In an uptown section of Baltimore, 
Md., last Friday, more than 1,000 music 
lovers heard and watched a small man 
with thinning hair perform miracles of 
virtuosity on a violin. The setting was 
Peabody Hall. The occasion was the 
opening of the Peabody Conservatory’s 
sixty-ninth season. The violinist was 
Bronislaw Huberman, appearing in 
America after an absence of ten years. 


After the performance, which in- 
cluded Mr. Huberman’s own arrange- 
ment of a Chopin waltz, the audience 
shouted approval. Unlike most violin- 
ists, who seldom give more than one or 
two encores, Huberman responded with 
six. 

Mr. Huberman left his Gibson Strad- 
ivarius in London. He played a rare 
Guarnerius which he valued at the 
United States Customs for $35,000. Few 
of his listeners realized the bow was 
strung with metal instead of the usual 
horsehair. According to the musician, 
he is alone among foremost violinists to 
use metal strings in his bow. He be- 
lieves steel adds volume and flexibility 
to the tone. y 

Now 52, the musician was a child 
prodigy at the age of 8. One of his first 
concerts (1896) included the Brahms 
Concerto, Op. 77. Brahms, annoyed at 
the idea of a child “butchering” his 
musi¢,,.went to the concert fully pre- 
pared to rebuke the upstart. But as 
the concert progressed, the great com- 


poser’s frown vanished. After the per- 
formance, Brahms hugged the child in 
gratitude for the exquisite rendering. 
This led to a fast friendship. Many 
years later, Huberman named his only 
son Johannes in memory of the famous 
composer. 


Huberman is now one of Europe’s 
great musical heroes. In Vienna, where 
the Polish violinist lives, the Austrian 
Government has put at his disposal the 
former imperial residence of Emperor 
Charles. Once when he visited Genoa 
he was allowed to play on Paganini’s 
violin which is kept in the Town Hall. 
His favorite sport is deer hunting. In 
his Viennese palace he divides his life 
between playing the violin, collecting 
Chinese antiques, lecturing, and writ- 
ing on Pan-Europe. His dream is to 
create a United States of Europe. 

Mr. Huberman will remain in the 
United States until Jan. 17, appearing 
in concert and with leading symphony 
orchestras of the East and Midwest. 


ART: Itinerary Laid Out for 
Tour of Isms and Sub-Isms 


The “isms” are about to set out on 
a personal-appearance tour. 

In Julien Levy’s New York gallery 
last week “Eight Modes of Modern 
Painting” appeared in all their curlicues 
and brilliant colors. After a fort- 
night, the College Art Association will 
pack the exhibition off to startle un- 
suspecting students in colleges from 
Dartmouth in Hanover, N. H., to Flori- 
da State College for Women in Talla. 
hasseé, 

The show will give citizens of eight 
towns a” cities about a month each to 


analyze 41 examples of Impressionism, 
Free Style (which includes several 
subdivisions of isms), Cubism, Purism, 
Expressionism, Factualism, Super-real- 
ism, and New-Romanticism. 


Some of the titles were as mystifying 
as the pictures. Salvador Dali’s white- 
hot composition bearing the name 
“Coiffeur Distressed by Persistent Fair 
Weather” made New Yorkers scratch 
their heads. Few of them realized that 
Dali intended “distressed” to be a pun 
on “dis-dressed.” Even the few who 
knew the secret were just as confused 
as those who didn’t. 

This strange 30-year-old Spaniard, 
who recently won honorable mention in 
the Carnegie International, aspires to 
paint his idea of the psychopathic as- 
pects of insanity. In public he even 
tries to look mad—though his intimates 
insist he is saner than most painters. 

Another eccentric exhibitor is Paul 
Klee. This German exponent of Super- 
realism refuses to sell all his pictures. 
He frugually puts one out of every two 
he paints in a cellar storage room as 4 
nest egg for his children. 


To instruct visitors in brush-stroke 
technique a photograph magnifying 4 
portion of the picture is hung beneath 
each canvas. Julien Levy hopes these 
micro-photographs will show the pub- 
lic how a modernist painter ‘attacks 
his canvas.” 


In the case of the Purist, Piet Mon- 
driaan, whose painting contains only 
three bands of black on a flat white 
background, the enlargement neatly 
reveals the artist’s method. The photo- 
graph, which magnifies a section of the 
white background, looks like a work- 
manlike house-painting job. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Ellsworth Vines, tennis 
champion, and the former Verle Lowe, 
a 6%4-pound daughter, in Pasadena, 
Calif. 


BIRTHDAY: Cynthia Coolidge, grand- 
daughter of the late President, 1, Oct. 
28. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge visited the 
baby at Plainville, Conn. 


® Marie, Dowager Queen of Rumania, 
59, Oct. 27. She spent the day knitting 
Winter socks for little King Peter of 
Yugoslavia. 


ENGAGED: Nancy Traylor, daughter 
of the late Melvin Traylor, Chicago 
banker, to Nathan Swift of the Swift 
Packing Company. 

MARRIED: Helen A. Rosenwald, grand- 
daughter of the late Julius Rosenwald, 
and Harry H. Snellenburg Jr. of Wyn- 
cote, Pa. The 18-year-old bride and 19- 
year-old Mr. Snellenburg eloped from 
their colleges and were married in Har- 
rison, N. Y. 


® Aneurin Bevan, Labor Member of 
Parliament, and Jennie Lee, former 
Labor M. P., in London. Hatless and 
gloveless, they strolled into Holborn 
Register Office and were married with- 
out a wedding ring. 

MARRIAGE PostPoNneD: Of Ellen Wil- 
son McAdoo, 19-year-old daughter of 
Senator William G. McAdoo, and Raf- 
ael Lopez de Onate, 38-year-old movie 
actor. California held up the license by 
demanding that Mr. de Onate prove him- 
self of Caucasian and not Filipino birth. 
Senator McAdoo imposed another ob- 
stacle by threatening to disinherit his 
daughter. Mrs. Eleanor Wilson Mc- 
Adoo, daughter of President Wilson and 
divorced wife of Senator McAdoo, 
thereupon announced that the marriage 
was indeSnitely postponed. 

Divorce Soucut: By Adela Rogers 
St. John, writer, from Richard Hyland, 
former Stanford University football 
player, in Los Angeles. She charges 
him with being rude and argumentative. 

SulcipE: By stabbing, Lou Tellegen, 
52, actor, in Hollywood. Leading man 
to Sarah Bernhardt when she toured 
America in 1910-1911, he was a glam- 
orous matinee idol. His successive 
marriages to Countess Jeanne de 
Bronchen; Geraldine Farrar, the opera 
singer; Nina Romano, film actress, and 
Eva Casanova, won him additional no- 
toriety. 

Star of a number of Broadway hits, 
he turned to the movies a few years 
ago. Illness and advancing age, which 
he tried to stave off by a face-lifting 
operation, made his career difficult. In 
recent months he had canvassed stu- 
dios begging any sort of work. Last 
Spring he was operated upon for can- 
cer. Recently he feared he was losing 
his mind. 

Monday he was found lying on his 
bathroom floor. He had stabbed him- 
Self seven times with a pair of scissors. 


DivorceD: Thomas J. Lewis by Flor- 
énce N. Lewis, better known as Eliza- 
beth Arden, cosmetics manufacturer, in 
Augusta, Maine. She charged her hus- 
band with cruel and abusive treatment. 


Diep: Frank Julian Sprague, 77, 
electric traction expert, of pneumo- 
nia, in. New York. Graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy and one- 
time Edison aide, Mr. Sprague invented 
the modern trolley car. He also de- 
vised the multiple unit-system of train 
operation which made electric trains 
and subways possible, and he had per- 
fected many operations governing the 
control of high-speed elevators. 


© James Bertram and John Albert 
Poynton, both confidential secretaries 
to the late Andrew Carnegie and both 
trustees of the Carnegie Corporation. 
Mr. Bertram, a Scotsman, entered the 
steel man’s ‘service in 1897 and was his 
secretary until 1911 when he took over 
duties created by the organization of 


,Carnegie’s great philanthropic corpora- 


tion. Mr. Poynton, an Irishman, suc- 
ceeded him as secretary, holding that 
post until Carnegie died in 1919. Ill of 
pneumonia, he died early last week. 
Later that same day, Mr. Bertram 
died of a cerebral embolism. 


® Adelaide Taft Moffett, wife of Hous- 
ing Administrator James A. Moffett, 
after an eight-story fall from her New 
York apartment. Ill and reported es- 
tranged from her husband, she is be- 
lieved to have fainted and toppled from 
the window. Police listed the death as 
accidental. 


® Other deaths: Prince Gelasio Caetani, 
from 1922 to 1925 Italian Ambassador 
to the United States... Gerrit Albert- 
us Beneker, artist who was famous for 
his industrial scenes and who painted 


the last Liberty Loan poster, “Sure, 
We'll Finish the Job” ... Edward W. 
Backus, former president of the Minne- 
sota and. Ontario Paper Co., who 
created and lost an $80,000,000 paper 
and lumber empire ... Toto Tembo, 
baby elephant recently purchased from 
the exploring Martin, Johnsons and 
shipped by plane to the St. Louis Zoo 
where he caught pneumonia... Alex- 
ander Grosset, founder and president 
of Grosset & Dunlap, dnc., publishers 
of low-priced reprinted books 
Valentine G. Hall Jr., former ama- 
teur national tennis champion and uncle 
who brought up Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt after she was orphaned. 

BuriED: Charles (Pretty Boy) Floyd, 
bandit slain by Federal men. As lead- 
ing citizens of Akins, Okla., bore the 
coffin to the grave, 20,000 sightseers 
stampeded for a better view. A choir 
sang “The Old Rugged Cross,” “Rock 
of Ages,” and “Abide with Me.” The 
minister took- for his text Christ’s 
words: “It is finished.” The outlaw’s 
mother, a respected church worker, wept. 
Then the crowd snatched up as souve- 
nirs every flower in five motor loads. 

Sick List: Chancellor Adolf Hitler of 
Germany (infected tooth): recovered. 

Manuel Quezon, president of the 
Philippine Islands Senate (gallstones) : 
successful operation in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Senator John H. Overton of Louisiana 
(cut mouth and discolored cheek, after 
a hotel fist fight with a New Orleans 
attorney): mending, he feared his 
“punches were not very effective.” 

Jack Oakie, film actor (sore chin 
after a night club fist fight with another 
actor): mending, he explained he had 
been kidding. 


WIDE WORLD 


Rafael Lopez de Onate and Ellen McAdoo: The Senator Objected 
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ROCKEFELLER FUND: Report 
Cites Activity 





Foundation’s 


Clerks in the modernistic offices of 
the Rockefeller Foundation on the fifty- 
fifth floor of New York’s RCA Building 
had no time last week to enjoy the 
panoramic view of the city. They were 
busy mailing copies of the 477-page 
book containing the foundation’s report 
for 1933. The well-illustrated, gray 
book describes a year’s activity of the 
organization chartered “to promote not 
the exclusive prosperity of any one 
nation but the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world.” 

John D. Rockefeller incorporated the 
foundation 21 years ago with a gift of 
$100,000,000. The first year or two 


the foundation’s officers moved slowly. 
They helped some American projects, 
such as the Palisades Interstate Park, 
the Wild Life Refuge in Louisiana, and 
the American Academy in Rome. 

But by the end of the first ten years 
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Here Rockefeller Money Helps Men to Study the 


the foundation was furthering projects 
in 60 countries. It supplied funds ‘to 
promote public health in far-away Siam, 
built hospitals in ancient China, and 
studied yellow fever in Mexico. It 
helped France reduce tuberculosis, gave 
New York City funds to combat infan- 
tile paralysis. 

In the ten years its expenditures 
amounted to $76,757,040. Last week’s 
report revealed an ever-widening scene. 

More than $3,000,000 of foundation 
money last year went toward improv- 
ing public health. Some of it went to 
laboratories maintained to study yellow 
fever in Africa, Brazil, and New York 
City; some was spent to teach Egypt, 
Palestine, and Puerto Rico how to avoid 
hookworm. 

Hospitals and university medical 
schools received more than $1,000,000 
to carry on research and _ studies. 
Foundation officers also gave nearly 300 
fellowships in medicine, and grants 
ranging from $55 to $3,000 to 61 
scientists. 

For work in biology, psychology, and 
the earth sciences, more than $800,000 
was spent in the United States, Europe, 


















































Stars: Jungfraujoch Scientific Station in Switzerland 











and Asia. The Jungfraujoch Scientific 
Station in Switzerland received $35,709 


to keep its building, high in the Alps 


secure from sliding rocks and water 
infiltration. Six years ago the founda. 
tion helped build the station on a lofty 
ledge. It is used for research in as. 
tronomy, geology, meteorology, glaci- 
ology, and hydrology. 

To promote study in the social] 
sciences, more than $1,500,000 was 
spent. Twenty colleges were helped, 
New York City received funds to study 
unemployment, and the German School 
of Politics in Berlin received a grant, 
More than $500,000 went to promote re. 
search into current economic problems 
—unemployment relief, slum clearance, 
sales taxes, and the use of leisure time, 

Scholars making cultural studies in 
language and history got $847,500. The 
Bibliographical Society of America 
received aid to complete its index of 
American newspaper files, and the 
University of North Carolina was en- 
abled to carry on its work in American 
drama. 

Despite the Nazi campaign against 
the Jews, the foundation did not with- 
draw its support from Germany. At 
the same time, it gave more than 
$160,000 to institutions which offered 
haven to many Jewish scholars forced 
to leave their native land. 


7 
TUSKEGEE: Dr. Moton Gives Up 


Presidency in Order to Write 


As a rule no educator in the United 
States is more energetic than Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Moton, president of Tuskegee In- 
stitute for Negroes. Last week when 
friends of Dr. Moton called to see him 
at the McAlpin Hotel in New York, they 
were astonished to find the eminent 
Negro lolling in bed. 

Dr. Moton, who had resigned his 
office the previous day, explained that 
“this is the first day in 50 years that 
I have been able to stay in bed with- 
out compunction.” 

“The elder statesman of nearly 11, 
000,000 American Negroes” has been 
teaching for 45 years. His 25 years ex- 
perience at Hampton Institute in Vir- 
ginia made him the logical successor 
to Booker T. Washington as president 
of Alabama’s Tuskegee Institute when 
Washington died in 1915. 

Founded in 1880 by Dr. Washington, 
Tuskegee was éndowed by Congress in 
1889 with 25,000 acres of land. It is 
the foremost institution for industrial 
education of Negroes. 

Dr. Moton’s resignation is not due 
so much to his 67 years as to his long- 
cherished desire to have time to write. 
He hopes to put on paper the “spiritual 
contribution of Booker T. Washington 
to the world and America.” 

Dr. Moton has advised five American 
Presidents on Negro education. He 
was a member of the commissions 02 
education in Haiti and Liberia. Each 
year he surveys the year’s lynching 
record (see page 38) for The New 
York Times. Last-year he said that 


individuals are not lynched—“it is civ- 
ilization that has been lynched.” 
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AIR DERBY: Machines as Well 
As Men Among Honor Winners 


“Down under” in Melbourne last week 
winners of the grueling England-Aus- 
tralia race were wined, dined, and feted. 
c. W. A. Scott; the winner, told ad- 
miring hero-worshipers the race was “a 
lousy trip and that’s praising it.” -Col. 
Roscoe Turner boomed congratulations: 
“Boy, you certainly did deliver. the 
goods.” Later official race results were 
posted: 

First: C. W. A. Scott and Tom Camp- 
bell Black of England in a British de 
Havilland Comet plane. Their prize: 
$40,000, a $2,500 gold cup, and the gift 
of the plane by their backer. They 
may also win knighthood. Time: 70 
hours 59 minutes. 

Second: K. D. Parmentier and J. J. 
Moll of the Netherlands in an American 
Douglas plane. Their prize: $6,000 and 
knighthood in the Order of The Orange 
of Nassau, conferred by grateful Queen 
Wilhelmina. Time: 90 hours 17 minutes. 

Third: Col. Roscoe Turner and Clyde 
Pangborn of the United States in an 
American Boeing plane. Their prize: 
$2,000. Time: 93 hours 5 minutes. 

While the winners were thus collect- 
ing honors and cash, nine other planes 
still straggled along the route. The 
entrants most hounded by misfortune 
were John Polando and John Henry 
(Jack) Wright. Backed by public 
spirited citizens of their respective 
home towns, Lynn, Mass., and Utica, 
N. Y., they appeared at first to have 
an excellent chance in the handicap 
division. 

Early Tuesday afternoon they shot 
out of Baghdad. When they were un- 
reported the following day, the British 
Royal Air Force started organizing 
searching parties. Then word came 
from Basra, Iraq, that the flyers were 
in a Mohammerah, Persia, jail. 

Talking to reporters in Baghdad by 
telephone, Wright told his story. “We 
had a devilish experience,” he said. ““We 
were compelled to land because of 
trouble with our fuel supply ... The 
Persians were greatly excited ... We 
did our best to point out that there was 
no possible reason for our arrest... 
We spent a most unpleasant night...” 
When the flyers were released next 
day; all hope of winning the handicap 
prize was gone. 

In addition to the human heroes, 
Scott and Black, the great Australian 
race produced a mechanical hero. It 
was the second-prize winner, the Dutch- 
manned Douglas_ transport. This 
American-built ship carried three pas- 
Sengers, mail, express, and a crew of 
four into Melbourne only twenty hours 
behind the winner. In the words of 
Royal Dutch Airlines officials, its own- 
ers, it had made “merely an accelerated 
flight” over its regular commercial 
route. 

In London, The Evening News called 
the Douglas’s flight “the outstanding 
feature of the rate.” In New York 
Douglas stock bounced up more than a 
point on the Stock Exchange, and the 





WIDE WORLD 


Lt. Francesco Agello: His Speed Was About Equal to That of a Bullet 


Douglas plant in Santa Monica, Calif. 
received orders for six new planes cost- 
ing between $79,000 and $85,000 each. 
Douglas salesmen opened negotiations 
to sell 40 more, 30 of which will go to 
English, Australian, and Philippine 
Island transport companies. 


® Britishers last week got a thrill. Two 
days after C. W. A. Scott arrived in 
Melbourne Gaumont-British showed 
newsreels of the race’s finish. In Mel- 
bourne each frame of the movie was 
enlarged, then radioed. Each inch of 
movie required 25 minutes for trans- 
mission. The cost was $4,000 a foot. 


“CRAZY BOY:” Agello Splits 
The Skies for a New Record 


Five years ago fast-driving and fast- 
flying Premier Mussolini picked twenty 
of the boldest and best pilots from 
Italy’s air force. He presented them 
with a newly organized High Speed 
Flying School on the shore of Lake 
Garda in northern Italy. Then he told 
them to hoist the world speed record 
to 600 miles an hour. Last year they 
took the record away from Great Brit- 
ain. Last week the school broke its 
own record and came within 160 miles 
an hour of Il Duce’s goal. 

The Mercury in the cockpit was 32- 
year-old Lt. Francesco Agello, oldest 
pilot at Lake Garda, despite his youth. 
His seniors have all crashed to their 
deaths. 

“Crazy Boy” Agello used the same 
Red Bullet in which he established his 
424-mile-an-hour record in April last 
year. It has a new 3,500-horsepower 
Fiat engine. The seaplane, a Macchi 72, 


carries only 161 square feet of wing sur- 
face to support its 3-ton weight. This 
wing-load, about twice that of com- 
mercial planes, is the highest ever de- 
signed for a plane. Its small wings and 
great weight permit no slower landing 
speed than 130 miles an hour. 

Into the cockpit of this snorting 
“flying engine” Agello slipped his 
140-pound, 5-foot-4 body. Mechanics 
yanked at the two propellers and the 
ship, its low, red wings glistening in 
the sunlight, started moving over the 
glass-smooth lake. Finally its pon- 
toons, almost as large as its small 
cigar-shaped body, left the water. 

After circling several times “Crazy 
Boy” streaked for the 3-kilometer 
course. With throttle wide open he 
shot over it once, then doubled back 
for three more runs. The average for 
the four dashes was a new world 
speed record—440.67 miles per hour. 
“Crazy Boy” traveled 80 per cent as 
fast as a .45 caliber automatic bullet. 

Lake Garda is not ideal for such 
speed flying. The steep, gray lime- 
stone crags of Mt. Baldo on the north- 
east shore and the formation of the lake 
make it subject to sudden and violent 
winds. Shaped like a giant shillalah, it 
provides a straight 32-mile landing 
field. 

The young pilot who made last 
week’s record was born at Casalpuster- 
lengo, less than 50 miles from the High 
Speed School where he has flown to 
glory. As a youth he took up auto 
racing. Ten years ago he abandoned 
wheels for wings. His unshatterable 
nerves and his dare-devil flying won 
him the nickname of “Crazy Boy.” 

In 1929 he was reserve man on Italy’s 
Schneider Cup Team. Again in 1931 
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he joined the team. He is its sole 
survivor. 

A warrant officer when he set his 
record last year, he was promoted to 
a Second Lieutenancy shortly after his 
flight. For his new triumph he was 
moved up still another grade. Last 
week he announced he intended to get 
married. 

* 


STRATOSPHERE: Piccards Go 
Down 10 Miles to a Treetop 


“Hello boys. This is a great show 
isn’t it?” asked Henry Ford one dawn 
last week. He was addressing reporters 
who swarmed to Ford Airport at Dear- 
born, Mich., to watch the take-off of 
Jean and Jeannette Piccard’s strato- 
sphere balloon. Then Mr. Ford turned 
his attention to 150 school children 
gathered to see the show, and ‘his 
guards concluded the pressmen’s inter- 
view. “Come on, you guys,” they 
growled. “Scram!” 

Reporters “scrammed” to the mid- 
dle of the field where $2,000-worth of 
hydrogen was being piped into the Pic- 
cards’ 600,000-cubic-foot balloon. 

When the gas bag was full, the lanky 
Belgo-American professor and his wife 
wormed their way into the small spheri- 
cal gondola. With them they took 
sandwiches, a barograph, instruments 
for recording cosmic rays, and their 
pet turtle, Fleur de Lys. Then the trio 
moved skyward. 

Eight hours later, after rising ten 
miles, the balloon dipped low over a 
farm four and one-half miles south- 
west of Cadiz, Ohio. The gondola 
swung down toward treetops. The 
stratospheric couple saw themselves 
“climbing down from branch to branch 
like Tarzan and his mate.” A moment 
later the sphere bounced into trees, 
plunged through them, and dropped to 
the ground unharmed. The Piccards 
shipped gondola and bag back to De- 
troit, their cosmic apparatus to Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan in Pasadena Calif., 
and to Dr. W. F. E. Swann at Swath- 
more College. Their barograph they 
sent to the National Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation in Washington for accurate alti- 
tude calibration. 

* 


KINGSFORD -SMITH: Aviator 
Pushes Eastward Over Pacific 


Who is the world’s best pilot? That 
question will start an argument in any 
hangar. Wiley Post, round-the-world 
flyer; Col. Roscoe Turner, holder of 
both transcontinental speed records; 
Col. James C. Fitzmaurice of the first 
east-west North Atlantic crossing— 
each has his champions. So have Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, and C. W. A. 
Scott. 

These last two—the hero of the first 
Atlantic solo flight and the winner of 
the recent London-Melbourne race— 
have still another candidate. He is Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith, stocky, nerv- 
ous, popular Australian. 

Last week, Sir Charles was busy 
cloud-jumping over sea and land. The 
egotistical but likable aviator intended 
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to fly The Lady Southern Cross, his 
American-built Lockheed Altair mono- 
plane, in the London-Melbourne derby. 
But a motor-cowling smashed during 
a test flight spiked this plan. Realiz- 
ing he couldn’t make repairs in time 
to enter, Sir Charles decided to push 
out over.the Pacific to the United 
States. He scoffed at charges that he 
was trying to stage a “counter attrac- 
tion” to the Australia race. 

Sir Charles started off leisurely on 
a 7,310-mile-long series of hops from 
Eagle Farm Airport, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, to Bay Farm Airport, Oakland, 
Calif. As the Lockheed plane bumped 
through tropical rains and trade winds, 
Sir Charles manned the stick while 
Capt. P. G. Taylor studied the compass 
and sextant. With needles and gauges 
Captain Taylor had to find the fly-speck 
Pacific islands where The Lady South- 
ern Cross could get fuel. 

Top speed of the Kingsford-Smith 
plane is better than 240 miles an hour. 
But the pilot sought no speed records. 
Over the 540 miles from Sydney to 
Brisbane, where he started the flight, 
he jogged along at 180 miles an hour. 
From Brisbane out across the world’s 
largest ocean to Suva in the hot and 
soggy Fiji group, his average dipped 
to 153 miles an hour. On the next leg 
3,144 miles to Honolulu, he averaged 
127 miles an hour. 

It was the longest and most dif- 
ficult hop—over 3,150 miles of white- 
caps. Captain Taylor faced the deli- 
cate job of finding the 598 square miles 
of tiny Oahu, the island on which Hono- 
luiu is situated. The next leg—2,400 
miles to the United States—was not so 
difficult, despite clear water all the 
way. There was little chance of miss- 
ing North America. 

Sir Charles got his first taste of ama- 
teur aviation when he was 5. He 
jumped off a roof with an umbrella. He 
became a professional during the war. 
Having enlisted at 18 with an Anzac 
infantry outfit, he switched to aviation 
to keep out of the mud in the trenches. 
In the flying service he gained the of- 
ten fatal distinction of being in one of 
the 80 planes shot down by the German 
ace, Baron Manfred von Richthofen. 

Invalided back to Australia with a 
game leg, Kingsford-Smith made a 
quick physical come-back. Before the 
war was over he was back in England 
training new flyers. After the Armis- 
tice he capitalized his new trade as did 
thousands of other flyers. He barn- 
stormed in the “$5-a-ride” business in 
California. 

In 1928 he carved himself a slice of 
fame by pushing The Southern Cross 
out over the Pacific on the reverse of 
his present route. That flight pulled 
him out of a $19,000 hole of debt and 
into a knighthood. He still had ground- 
fidgets. So he flew on to London to 
establish an Australia-England record. 
In 1930 he turned around and set 4 
London-Australia record. After other 
flyers twice beat his mark, Sir Charles 
last year again hoisted his frame in 4 
plane in London. When he arrived in 
Australia with another record he ob- 


- served: “I am getting too old for these 


capers.” 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Sean O’Casey Brings His 
“Within the Gates” to N. Y. 


“To hell with so-called realism, for it 
leads nowhere,” declared a lanky, sharp- 
nosed Irishman in tweeds and a turtle- 
neck sweater. Sean O’Casey was dis- 
cussing modern drama in general, and 
in particular his own play, “Within The 
Cates,” which opened last week at New 
York’s National Theatre. 

His opinion sounded far more drastic 
than it actually was. Plot, to a large 
extent, was missing from his poetic 
play. But Lillian Gish, Bramwell Fletch- 
er, and an able supporting cast por- 
trayed life’s forces with vigorous 
reality. In a pastoral nook of Lon- 
don’s Hyde Park, love, fear, curiosity, 
and many other emotions appeared and 
flourished realistically during four 
scenes representing the four seasons of 
the year. 

Miss Gish played The Young Whore 
whose love of life was filled with cour- 
age and humor. She turns for encour- 
agement to The Dreamer (Bramwell 
Fletcher), a poet whose sense of beauty 
has roots in defiant strength. Wander- 
ing through the park, searching for 
understanding of the human race, is 
The Bishop (Moffat Johnston) repre- 
senting organized religion. 

Bernard Shaw has called Mr. O’Casey 





a genius. Starting life in 1884 in a 
Dublin slum, the author of “Within The 
Gates” taught himself to read at the age 
of 13. Between early jobs as brick- 
layer, dock hand, and stone-breaker, he 
squeezed time for a class in drama. 
Dublin’s famous Abbey Players turned 
down his first three plays. The second 
was written on stolen paper he was too 
poor to buy. Discouraged, he joined 
James Connelly’s Citizens Army, which 
was to make Ireland Socialist. When 
Connelly’s’*career ended in execution, 
O’Casey was jailed along with many 
other rebels. Behind bars he wrote 
“Shadow of a Gunman,” an exciting 
drama of the grim Black and Tan days. 


The huge success of the Abbey Play- 
ers’ production of this play in 1923 
established O’Casey as “a promising 
young dramatist.” Even more popular 
were two later productions, “Juno and 
the Paycock” and “The Plough and the 
Stars.” 


In 1926, after a disagreement with 
the Abbey Players and a reprimand 
from the Dail Eireann because his plays 
“derided and vilified the Irish people,” 
he moved to England. A year later he 
married the lovely Eileen Carey of the 
Abbey Theatre. For this important 
ceremony, he appeared as usual in a 
turtle-neck sweater and tweeds. A 
sweater, he declares, is ‘for all pur- 
poses indoors and out, the finest gar- 
ment ever invented and the most con- 
venient.” 
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Sean O’Casey, Who Considers the Turtle-Neck Sweater “the 
Finest Garment Ever Invented and the Most Convenient” 


When he was 17, Mr. O’Casey could 
recite pages of Shakespeare and earlier 
Elizabethan dramatists. So necessary 
does he consider a thorough training in 
these classics that he once suggested it 
be made a penal offense for anyone to 
write a play who could not recite two or 
three of Shakespeare’s by heart. Modern 
playwrighting he feels is in a bad way. 
Unreservedly admiring Shaw and 
O’Neill, he has only disgust for Gals- 
worthy, a “fellow who took all the life 
he knew and hid it in a silver box.” To 
Mr. O’Casey Sir James Barrie is “a 
creature who dishonored God by imply- 
ing that He should have populated the 
world with Peter Pans.” 


The opinionated Irish playwright 
hopes “Within the Gates’’ which failed 
so sadly in London, will be a success in 
New York. He worked on it for three 
years, but an inexpert English presen- 
tation failed to put it over. On Broad- 
way it had better luck. Despite ob- 
jections to its formlessness, New York 
audiences were pleased. 


RICE PLAYS: “Between Two Worlds’’ 


Joins “Judgment Day” on Broadway 


In New York last week “Judgment 
Day,” the eighteenth play by Elmer 
Rice, playwright-producer, scurried out 
of the Belasco Theatre (and into the 
Fulton Theatre two blocks away) to 
make room for his nineteenth, ‘“Be- 
tween Two Worlds.” Strangely enough, 
both the incoming and the outgoing 
play have casts of exactly 42 actors. 


Here all likeness stops. “Between 
Two Worlds” portrays happenings. on 
a not-too-exciting trip across the At- 
lantic. The usual Russian Princess, 
Communist, ingenue, and tourist group 
appear. 


It is the boast of Mr. Rice’s admir- 
ers that no two of his plays are in any 
way alike. But one thing all his pro- 
ductions have in common is a fine cast. 
“Between Two Worlds” proved no ex- 
ception. 

Joseph Schildkraut as a Soviet cine- 
ma director successfully scatters the 
seeds of communism in the souls of a 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 

CONVERSATION PIECE (44th St. Theatre, 
N. Y.): With eyes forever rolling, beam- 
ing, blinking, Yvonne Printemps revisits 
America after an eight-year absence. With 
her, in Noel Coward’s play of Regency 
days, is Pierre Fresnay, popular idol of the 
French stage. Mile. Printemps as Melanie 
de Tramont pouts and flirts her way to 
the heart of M. Fresnay who tries to ar- 
range a rich match for her. 

BRING ON THE GIRLS (National Theatre, 
Washington, D. C.): Messrs. George 5&8. 
Kaufman and Morris Ryskind (“Of Thee I 
Sing,” “Let "Em Eat Cake”) present a 
satire on the New Deal. 


SCREEN 

THE LEMON DROP KID (Paramount): This 
latest Damon Runyon tale traces the 
maudlin history of a fast-talking race- 
track citizen (Lee Tracy), whose colorful 
career is toned down by the gentle influ- 
ence of Baby LeRoy. 

THAT’S GRATITUDE (Columbia): Frank 
Craven in his former Broadway hit, with 
Mary Carlisle as his leading lady. His at- 
tempts to straighten out the affairs of a 
Kansas City family are no less hilarious 
on the screen than they were in stage 
form. 
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He Jumped: Miles Mander in the Film Story of Galsworthy’s “Loyalties” 


Junior Leaguer and a plutocratic ad- 
vertising expert. Rachel Hartzell and 
Eric Wollencott become genuine con- 
verts, and Mr. Rice provides them with 
absorbing speeches on the subject. 

To lighten the dialogue Frank Mari- 
no and Gladys Feldman cavort as tour- 
ists, and Margret Waller as the Rus- 
sian Princess makes loves to a forlorn 
poet en route to a minor diplomatic 
post in the Balkans. 


SCREEN: Hollywood Gears Its 


Mills to Spirit of Authors 

Down Hollywood’s gilded race track 
novelists usually run neck and neck 
with playwrights in the race for screen 
credits. This year novelists will break 
the tape far in the lead. Major pro- 
ducers have announced 279 titles for 
the season, 105 based on novels and 
short stories, 49 on stage plays. 

Last week movie fans were deluged 
with old favorites, and delighted that 
producers for once had held diligently 
to the spirit of the authors. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer lost none of 
the charming whimsy found in Sir 
James Barrie’s ‘What Every Woman 
Knows.” Helen Hayes, who made the 
part famous on Broadway, is the same 
wise, mouse-like character on the 
screen. Paramount presented a fine 
production of Alice Hegan Rice’s popu- 
lar classic, “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 


bage Patch,” with Pauline Lord mak- 
ing her film debut as Mrs. Wiggs. Ina 
more serious mood, Capt. Harold Au- 
ten offered a splendid British screening 
of John Galsworthy’s “Loyalties,” star- 
ring Basil Rathbone and Miles Mander. 

In its. constant search for plots, Hol- 
lywood thumbs over thousands of 
manuscripts. <A score of literary agen- 
cies peddle them. Leland Hayward, 
Inc., the biggest, concentrates on the 
screen market. Hollywood pays pub- 
lishers and authors from $3,000 to $25,- 
000 for the average novel, and as high 
as $50,000 for best sellers. Playwrights 
fare even better. Big Broadway hits 
have brought as much as $150,000. 

Of late Hollywood has made a few 
exceptions to its rule of keeping an au- 
thor as far away as possible when his 
creation is being filmed. Last April 
Gladys Hasty Carroll was permitted to 
collaborate at Warner Brothers studios 
in the production of her novel “As the 
Earth Turns.” Philip Stong worked 
at Fox on his best-seller, “State Fair.” 
Elinor Glyn adapted many of her own 
stories at Paramount. 

Movie executives feel an author is 
usually more of a handicap than a help. 
They buy novels outright, giving writ- 
ers no control of the fate of their brain 
children. Such faithful adaptations as 


- last week’s crop are highly consoling 


to anxious writers, who stand helpless 
on the sidelines, while the Hollywood 
mill grinds out its version of their com- 
positicns. 


RADIO 





SHORT WAVES: Italy 
Money to Please U. S. Fans 


Spends 


“Italy on tonight,” said the American 
short-wave listener last Sunday. 

He moved his chair nearer the re- 
ceiving set to hear the voice of the 
man who helped make radio possible. 
The set was probably a shiny, new one. 
Nearly 75 per cent of the short-wave 
sets, manufacturers estimated, were 
bought in 1934. 

Through thick fog and crackling 
static, Guglielmo Marconi’s voice came 
weakly to American listeners. The 60- 
year-old “father of radio’ was reopen- 
ing Italy’s finest short-wave station, 
2RO, powered now by a new trans- 
mitter. 

The weather was so bad that Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. and Columbia 
Broadcasting System canceled their 
scheduled long-wave re-broadcast. Only 
short-wave fans could make out what 
Marchese Marconi was saying about his 
latest invention, a micro-wave harbor 
“lighthouse,” which enables mariners to 
guide ships safely through a fog into 
port. “These programs,” Marconi said, 
“should enable you in the United States 
to keep in close touch with the great 
progress of Italy.” 

Before static intervened, Radio Corp. 
of America’s president, David Sarnoff, 
chatted with the inventor. Short-wave 
listeners heard only Marconi’s part of 
the conversation. 

Short-wave sets’ popularity has been 
a life-saver for radio dealers this sea- 
son. Not since 1929 have they heard 
the cash register bell ring so often. In 
the past ten months almost 750,000 
ether-wave fans have traded in old 
sets for new short-wave models. 

The real short-wave fan hangs over 
his set day and night. For the first few 
months, proud owners forget other 
minor passions. They snub Ed Wynn, 
Rudy Vallee, and radio’s other com- 
mercial charmers in order to tune in 
on static-marred programs from Lon- 
don, Melbourne, and Paris. But when 
the novelty fades, many listeners re- 
turn to normalcy. Only the addicts or 
“hams,” as radio experts call them, 
keep their fervid enthusiasm. 

Since 1918, amateurs have been ex- 
perimenting with short waves. They 
had to build their own sets. Manufac- 
turers didn’t bother with these tiny 
waves. Finally in 1932, two companies 
quietly put all-wave sets on the market. 
There was little demand for them. 
But this year, America’s 150 set-mak- 
ers flooded the market with short- 
wave-equipped sets. They felt the time 
was ripe. Prices ranged from $20 to 
$200. 

New sets look much like the old ones. 
There is only one added feature—an 
extra dial. Salesmen assured custom- 
ers there was no additional mainte- 
nance cost. 

Experts advise the short-wave be- 
ginner to tune belew’25 meters after 
dark, when most short-wave stations 
can be heard. In the daytime, because 
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of atmospheric conditions, it is difficult 
to get good reception. To hear Ameri- 
ca’s 120 cities that employ radio po- 
lice cars, listeners dial around 125 and 
175 meters. But fans now hear mostly 
meaningless messages from guardians 
of the peace. Tired of having the world 
tune in on their conversations, many 
police departments devised codes. 

Most short-wave broadcast stations 
operate between 15 and 75 meters. 
Because of time differences and chang- 
ing schedules, short-wave fans must 
purchase up-to-the-minute station list- 
ings. 

Including Admiral Byrd’s Little 
America camp in Antarctica and the 
farthest north broadcasting point— 
SASH in Motala, Sweden—there are 
150 stations. Madrid, London, Paris, 
Rome, and Venezuela are the most pop- 
ular. Adolf Hitler’s frequent short- 
wave appearances attract world-wide 
audiences. 

Meanwhile in the short-wave range, 
America’s 40,000 licensed amateurs talk 
among themselves and correspond with 
fellow fans in Australia, Africa, and 
Afghanistan. A few boasting complete 
radiophone equipment stage impromptu 
entertainments. 


7 
AMOS °N’ ANDY: RFC Makes 


Loan on Taxicab “Mo’ gage” 


The Federal government went into 
the toothpaste publicity business last 
week. Pepsodent’s famous radio en- 
tertainers, Amos ’n’ Andy, joined hands 
with Texas’s Jesse Jones, head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Before an amused Washington audi- 


ence of RFC officials, bankers, clerks, 
secretaries, and attendants, the trio 
put on a fast comedy act. 

Freeman F. Gosden (Amos) and 
Charles J. Correll (Andy) told their 
distinguished friend that they had 
worked into their radio script an idea 
to borrow some money from the RFC. 
Wouldn’t it be a swell stunt, they asked, 
if they could actually get the loan? 
Mr. Jones agreed. He recalled the fun 
he had with the black-face team in Chi- 
cago during the last Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

The burly RFC head let his assistants 
in on the act. Last Monday at about 
3 P. M. the stage was set. Serious 
facts and figures were forgotten when 
Amos spoke in his high, squeaky voice: 

“Gentlemen of the Deconstruction Fi- 
nance Corpolation, me and Andy wants 
to borrow $2. We is buildin’ Weber 
City. 

“Dis is a model city where candidates 
fo’ office can make speeches when dey 
ain’t got no chance to talk at no other 
place. 

“We gives you as security a c’attle 
mo’gage on de taxicab, our personal 
note, and Andy’s hat. And we wants 
de two bucks right now.” 

Like a veteran thespian, Mr. Jones 
spoke his lines. He told the Fresh Air 
Taxicab owners that the RFC would 
lend them the money. Then he got the 
board’s prearranged approval, and had 
the check drawn. He refused the hat 
as security. The taxicab “mo’gage,” he 
said, was good enough for the govern- 
ment. 

Adding a professional touch he had 
the check made out to Amos ’n’ Andy, 
and not to Gosden and Correll. 

With the check in their possession, 


Amos ’n’ Andy, Who Got $2 Loan at “Deconstruction Finance Corpolation” 


the government’s debtors taxied to 
Loew’s Fox Theatre. Here a paying 
audience was ready to laugh at them. 

Jesse Holman Jones will probably 
include this latest episode in his cata- 
logue of tall tales. He likes to swap 
stories with his Texas neighbors. His 
favorite story happened when he ac- 
companied President Wilson to Buck- 
ingham Palace for an audience with 
King George. . 

While waiting for the King to ar- 
rive, Mr. Jones’s feet began to hurt. He 
took off his shoes and nestled his 
broad frame near an open fire. He soon 
fell asleep. When he awoke he found 
the President and the King standing 
beside him. They had a pleasant chat, 
but Jones forgot to put his shoes on. 
Except for Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Jones 
believes he is the only unshod man who 
ever conversed with King George. 





——— 


BROADCASTS NOV. 3-9 





Light face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in EFastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT.: Football, Harvard-Princeton: Renewal 
of a traditionally hard-fought battle, at 
Harvard Stadium, When played last in 
1926, Princeton won, 12-0. 1:45 E.T.; 12:45 
C.T.; 11:45 M.T.; 10:45 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
CBS. Note: At the conclusion of this con- 
test, Columbia will switch over to the last 
half of the Minnesota-Michigan Confer- 
ence game in Minneapolis. 
Pittsburgh-Notre Dame: Fifth annual 
clash, at Pitt Stadium. Tony Wakeman, 
American Broadcasting System’s commen- 
tator, played football at Duquesne and 
Penn State. This is the first time the new 
ABS network has broadcast a big-time 
sporting event. 2:15 E.T.; 1:15 C.T.; 12:15 
M.T.. (Not available to West Coast listen- 
ers.) 

SUN.: Jane Cowl: Veteran actress reenacts her 
famous role in a 60-minute radio version 
of “Smilin’ Through.” 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 
12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony: Hans 
Lange conducts for the first time this sea- 
son in a program dedicated to two British 
composers who died this year, Frederick 
Delius and Sir Edward Elgar. The orches- 
tra plays Delius’s “Brigg Fair’ and Elgar’s 
Symphony No, 2 in E flat. Harty’s arrange- 
ment of Handel’s famous “Water Music” 
opens the concert. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 
1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

Will Rogers: The philosophic ex-cowboy 
surveys the California gubernatorial cam- 
paign. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 
6:30 P.T. CBS. 


MON.: Joe Cook: Lunatic comedian gives his 
next to last broadcast. He will give up ra- 
dio Nov. 12, after a technical success but 
little public response. His next job will be 
in a dramatic role on Broadway. His com- 
edy tricks need to be seen as well as heard 
to be appreciated. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 
7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

TUES.: Election returns from all parts of the 
country. Intermittent reports will be broad- 
cast by NBC, CBS, and ABS throughout 
the evening, from coast to coast. 
Lawrence Tibbett: Metropolitan baritone 
continues his 45-minute presentations of 
operas in tabloid. Wilfred Pelletier’s or- 
chestra and John B. Kennedy, the com- 
mentator, assist him. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 
6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED.: Fred Allen: One of radio’s smartest 
comics in a 60-minute show that features 
James Melton’s tenor voice, Lennie Hay- 
ton’s snappy piano playing, and a large or- 
chestra, Allen kids anything and anybody, 
from courts of justice to Burton Holmes’s 
travelogues. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; (repeat 
show for West Coast: 10:00 M.T.; 9:00 
P.T.) NBC—WEAF. 


THURS.: Showboat: Mythical adventure, love, 
and climaxes on a supposedly successful 
river boat. Molasses ’n’ January, principal 
comics, are a pair of hero-worshipers of 
Joe Miller’s Joke Book. Lanny Ross, the 
hero, broadcasts from Hollywood where he 
is making movies. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 
7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

FRL.: Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald: His 
address to the Lord Mayor’s banquet in 
London will be short-waved. 4:10 E.T.; 
3:10 C.T.; 2:10 M.T.; 1:10 P.T. CBS, 
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RAILROADS: Buses, Planes Get Stiff Warning 


As U.P.’s M-10001 Whips Cross Country in 244 Days 


One night last week a crowd of 5,000 
persons milled around the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co.’s East Los Angeles sta- 
tion. They trampled the lawn and flow- 
er beds outside the small stucco build- 
ing that resembles a Spanish mission. 

Police held back onlookers while in- 
vited guests boarded a train standing 
on the tracks. Camera flashes illu- 
minated its streamlined aluminum cars, 
painted golden brown and canary yel- 
low. The Union Pacific’s new speed 
train, M-10001, was ready to zip across 
the continent on its record trial run. 

At a shrill whistle-blast the cars slid 
away as silently as a snake. Only a 
faint chugging came from the 900- 
horsepower Diesel engine in the train’s 
snub nose. Behind the locomotive 
trailed a mail and baggage car, three 
Pullmans, and a combination coach and 
buffet car, all air-conditioned. The six 
cars weigh only 200 tons, less than a 
third the weight of an ordinary steel 
six-car train. 

As the M-10001 sped along, William 
Averell Harriman, chairman of the 
board of the Union Pacific, explained to 
guest reporters that the 376-foot train 
was the company’s answer to competi- 
tion of buses, automobiles, and air- 
planes. Two more streamlined trains, 
of nine cars each, are under construc- 
tion. Next February all three will be- 
gin weekly round-trips at no extra fare 
between Chicago and San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Portland. 

Another passenger, President David 
A. Crawford of the Pullman Company, 
proudly pointed out new sleeping car 
gadgets. Windows are fitted with shat- 
ter-proof glass. Blue walls and ceil- 
ings contrast with golden brown tap- 
estry on the seats. Sliding aluminum 
panels give each section—containing an 
upper and lower berth—the privacy of 
a compartment. Two sections in each 
car are extra long so that tall persons 
can stretch their legs. 

Each berth has a collapsible wash- 
bowl, cabinet, and a lighted mirror. A 
folding ladder in the aisle, overhung by 
protruding curtains, ends the night- 
mare of dressing horizontally in an 
upper berth. Upper berth ‘occupants 
can put on their clothes while sitting 
upright with their feet resting on the 
top step of the ladder. 

Monday it was disclosed that a $10,- 
000,000 patent-infringement suit would 
be based on some of these comfort-giv- 
ing improvements. The plaintiff is Mrs. 
James G. Rossman of Library, Pa. As 
Agnes Rose Lane, the late Richard 
Mansfield’s leading woman, she experi- 
enced the horrors of cramped berths 
during theatrical tours in the ’90s. These 
discomforts prompted her to invent de- 
vices on which she states she was 
granted patents that the Pullman Com- 
pany has violated. 

Passengers got their biggest thrill 


ACME AND WIDE WORLD 


Around the Turn and Down the Stretch, the M-10001 Comes 
Into New York Bringing Speed and Hope to the Railroads 


the night after leaving California. For 
twe consecutive minutes the train hit 
iz anes an hour—5 miles faster than 
the 1904 Philadelphia and Reading rec- 
ord for a fully equipped train. 3 


Across the dust-dry prairie between 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Omaha, Neb., for 
a distance of 508 miles, the M-10001 
whizzed at an 84-mile-an-hour average. 
This set another record—the fastest 
speed ever attained by a train on a 
distance of more than 500 miles. On its 
1,015-mile Denver to Chicago speed- 
rum last May, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy’s Zephyr, a similar stream- 
lined Diesel engine train, averaged 77.5 
miles an hour. 

Exactly 39 hours after leaving Los 
Angeles, the M-10001 rolled into Chi- 
cago’s La Salle Street Station. Smash 
went another record—that set by Wal- 


ter (Death Valley) Scott, wealthy Cali- 
fornia eccentric. In 1905 his specially 
chartered train made the same distance 
in 44 hours 54 minutes. On the fastest 
regular schedule today the Santa Fe’s 
extra-fare flyer, The Chief, makes the 
trip in 55 hours. 

From Chicago to New York the M- 
10001 glided along casually at about 
the same pace as regular crack trails 
on the run. It reached the Atlantic 
Coast exactly 56 hours 55 minutes—two 
and a half days—after it left the Pacif- 
ic, averaging almost a mile a minute 
on the 3,334-mile trip. 

An electric locomotive towed the 
streamlined wonder into New York's 
Grand Central Terminal because a local 
ordinance allows only electric locomo- 
tives to operate in Manhattan tunnels. 
A small Diesel engine was left running 
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FIVE YEARS AFTER “BLACK THURSDAY” 





Tuesday, Oct. 22, 1929, though no one knew it, the 
post-war boom era ended. Next morning every grocer, 
druggist, salesman, and clerk who owned a share of 
stock went off to work serenely confident in the 
strength of his investments. Every one of them be- 
lieved that, sooner or later, the stock market would 
provide income for old age, finance a trip to Europe, 
or put a son through college. 

By Wednesday evening thousands of such dreams 
were shattered. A 6,000,000-share selling wave had 
swept the New York Stock Exchange and carried away 
30 points from industrial stock averages. 


New York Stock Exchange stock price averages Oct. 22 (N. Y. Times)............ 


Number of shares traded on N. Y. St. Ex. Oct. 22 


Domestic corp. bond averages N. Y. St. Px. Oct. 22 (N. Y. Times)... 
Domestic corp. bond sales on N. Y. St. Ex. Oct. 22....... 


Money in circulation 

Government debt 

Money rates (4 to 6-month commercial paper) 
Freight car loadings (one week) 

Auto production (one month) 

Electric power in k‘lowatt hours (one week) 
Steel production (operating capacity) 
Building construction (one month) 

Business failures (one week, Dun & Bradstreet) 
Value of exports (eight months) 

Value of imports (eight months) 


The following day—‘‘Black Thursday’’—the flood 
spread and deepened. When the exchange closed, 12,- 
894,650 shares had been traded. 


The dramatic collapse of security prices was followed 
by a fall in all other values. Manufacturing stagnated. 
Commerce shriveled. Workers lost their livelihoods. 


The following figures show some five-year changes. 
The statistics are the latest available through Oct. 22 
of 1929 and 1934. Some figures, such as the New 
York Stock Exchange statistics, are compiled daily. 
Others cover longer periods: 

1929 
280.21 
4,129,820 
87.35 
$9,888,000 

$4,810,000,000 $5, 
$16,931,000,000 $ 

6-612% 

1,169,000 
426,729 174,451 
1,799,000.000 1,668 ,000,000 
85.6% 23.9% 
$444,402,000 $110,219,000 
359 214 
$3,387,000.000 $1.370,000,000 
$3,009.000,000 $1.071,000,000 


Life insurance in force (The Spectator—an insurance magaZine)..........c00...0+ $85,244,000,000 $97,985,000,000 


Suicides per 100,000 population (U. S. Census Bureau) 


Number of unemployed (Am. Fed. of Labor estimate) 


No, man-days lost through labor disputes (U. S. Dept. of Labor) $ 213 


Cost of living—1923 average equals 100% 


Year's estimated farm income (U. S. Dept. of Commerce) 


(Nat. Ind. Conf. Board) 
Average weekly factory payrolls (Nat. Ind. Conf. Board) 


(Dec. 31, 1929) (Dec. 31, 1933) 


15.9 
11,000,000 
975, 11,647,930 

(full year) (Jan.-July) 
101% 81% 
$29.17 $19.59 
(Oct.) (Aug.) 

$5,853,000,000 $6,000,000,000 
(includes AAA payments) 





to operate the lighting and air-condi- 
tioning equipment.in the cars. Its acrid 
fumes made a large welcoming com- 
mittee cough and sneeze. 


While a red cap porter’s band played 
“California, Here I Come,” Mr. Harri- 
man and his guests posed for camera 
men. He had cut fourteen and one-half 
hours off the transcontinental rail rec- 
ord set 28 years ago by his father, the 
late Edward Henry Harriman, who was 
also chairman of Union Pacific. After 
the San Francisco earthquake and fire 
in 1906, the elder Harriman rushed in 
71 hours 27 minutes to New York on 
a special train to help formulate plans 
for reconstruction. 


Last week Union Pacific’s present 
chairman. declared: ‘“‘We have made all 
the cities of the East closer to the 
Coast by one day. Our object, how- 
ever, was not to set up a record... 
but to find out just what we could ex- 
pect from M-10001. It means that 
there will be a Coast-to-Chicago run 
of 40 hours or less regularly scheduled.” 


While Klieg lights blazed and report- 
ers asked questions, Harry D. Robinson, 
chief engineer on the trip, fainted from 
heat and excitement. Revived, he ex- 
plained how he and two other engi- 
neers handled the controls in two-hour 
shifts. 


They sat in a comfortably uphol- 
stered chair in the M-10001’s nose, be- 
hind a semicircle of glass windows. The 
engineer in charge had to keep his foot 
constantly on a pedal called the “dead 
control.” This is a safety device to 
prevent the train from running wild in 
case the operator drops dead or falls 
asleep. The moment his foot relaxes 
its pressure on the “dead control,” the 
train automatically stops. 


After the trip, Union Pacific officials 
calculated the value of their invest- 
ment. To build the M-10001 they spent 
approximately $500,000. .A six-car steel 


train with steam locomotive costs about 
$300,000. Even so they felt they would 
Save money in the end. The M-10001 
consumed only $80-worth of fuel oil on 
its transcontinental jaunt. A steam 
train would burn $280 worth of coal 
on the same trip. 

In New York visitors filed through 
the new train at the rate of almost 
2,000 an hour. School teachers came 
with classes of children. Smiling Com- 
pany officials were on hand to answer 
questions. Railroad men noted the pub- 
lic’s interest, hoping it forecast a new 
era for passenger traffic. 


Sunday the Public Works Adminis- 
tration announced that seven more 
streamlined trains would soon be built 
with Federal funds. The government 
has loaned $2,270,000 to five major rail- 
road companies for their construction. 


STEEL ROOM: Chicago Club 


Depicts Metal’s 


Own Story 


In West Jackson Street, a block or so 
from the heart of Chicago’s financial 
district, stands the 23-story red-brick 
Union League Club. Last Winter its 
members made news by wallpapering 
a private dining room with securities 
having an aggregate face value of 
$1,000,000. Gilt-edged, green-bordered, 
red-sealed—and worthless—the_ cer- 
tificates ironically remind diners that 
man cannot live on watered stock alone. 


Last week, in more serious vein, the 
Union League dedicated its Steel Room. 
In this dining and conference chamber 
furniture, decorations, and wallpaper 
trace the history of the steel industry 
in its own metal and in material re- 
sembling it. 

A richly etched 500-pound door, gift 
of the United States Steel Corp., guards 
the entrance to the eighth-floor room. 
Its stainless steel is so hard that ordi- 
nary drills cannot penetrate it. For two 
seasons it was exhibited at Chicago’s 
Century of Progress. 


Steel-like aluminum leaf, held in 
place by devices resembling rivets, 
sheaths the ceiling and lower part of 
the walls. Silver-coated curtains, made 
from a new cotton-rubber material, cre- 
ate the illusion of swaying folds of 
metal. Glistening tubular steel pro- 
vides legs and arms for chairs up- 


/ 


WIDE WORLD 


Steel Room in the Union League Club of Chicago 
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holstered in flame-red leather. Large 
photographic murals depicting iron 
mines, ore docks, blast furnaces, 
bridges, and skyscrapers, extend from 
baseboard to ceiling. 

Chicago Union Leaguers are up to 
the minute in their club decorations. 
The Steel Room and the Million Dollar 
Room have a companion in the New 
Deal Room. There hangs a portrait of 
President Roosevelt flanked by stars 
bearing such cabalistic symbols of con- 
temporary American government as 
NRA, CCC, and FERA. 

Members of the club are planning 
other specialty rooms. “Already,” de- 
clared Benjamin Franklin Affleck of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and 
a former Union League president, “the 
heads of great transportation compa- 
nies are demanding a room which will 
similarly express their ideals and the 
development of their activities.” Tired 
business men, Mr. Affleck believes, are 
“taking an interest in art for art’s 
sake.” 


. 
RADIATOR: 


Chairman Praises 


“Rank Republican” 


Roosevelt 


“T have always been a rank Republic- 
an, but I take my hat off to President 
Roosevelt. The administration has per- 
formed a miracle.” 

As he spoke, Clarence Mott Woolley, 
chairman of the board of the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
gazed out of his tower-office windows 





in New York’s black and gold American 
Radiator Building. His stocky frame 
stooped slightly under the weight of his 
71 years. 

Before him on a scarred table last 
week lay sheafs of reports showing the 
boom in American Radiator’s sales since 
the government launched its housing 
program early in August. During the 
two months after Aug. 10, the com- 
pany’s business soared 40 per cent 
above the same period last year. In 
the first two weeks of October sales 
spurted 75 per cent. 

“The important thing,” said Mr. 
Woolley, adjusting his horn-rimmed 
spectacles, “is that our volume has now 
started up after a decline that began 
in 1928 and went lower year by year.” 


As the world’s biggest maker of heat- 
ing and plumbing supplies, American 
Radiator was hard hit by the depres- 
sion. Earnings dropped from $24,000,- 
000 in 1929 to $1,700,000 last year. In 
1932 the company was in the red. Last 
year new building activity was only 8 
per cent of normal, but higher prices 
brought a profit. The company gets 
most of its business from home con- 
struction. New homes built in this 
country declined from a peak of 500,000 
in 1925 to 24,000 in 1933. 


When Congress passed the National 
Housing Act last June, American Radi- 
ator officials cheered up. The govern- 
ment offered to guarantee loans for 
building repairs up to 20 per cent of 
the amount borrowed. 

“We saw our opportunity and went 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


—HE'S PROBABLY 
THE MAN WE 
WANT FOR 
THE JOB- 
LET’S SEND 
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The best abridged dictionary. The largest of the 
Merriam-Webster abridgments. 
illustrations; 106,000 entries with definitions, spell- 
ing, pronunciation, use. Thin-paper, indexed: Cloth, 
$3.50; Fabrikoid $5.00; Leather $7.00; Pigskin, 


1268 pages; 1700 


dark blue or natural, $8.50. Purchase of your 
bookseller, or send order and remittance direct 
to the publishers, or write for information. 
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ACME 


“We Saw Our 
Opportunity and Went After It” 


Clarence Woolley: 


after it,” declared Mr. Woolley last 
week. “American Radiator was the first 
corporation in the country to report a 
loan under the new act.” Today 10,000 
plumbing contractors throughout the 
country fly the company’s red, white, 
and blue flag offering ‘‘free information 
on home repair loans.” 

American Radiator knows there is 
still a big potential market for bath- 
tubs, boilers, and radiators. A Depart- 
ment of Commerce survey this Summer 
indicated that 10 per cent of American 
homes have no running water, 20 per 
cent no indoor toilets, 25 per cent no 
tub or shower. 

Supplying such needs is American 
Radiator’s forte. When the company 
was formed in 1929 by wedding the 
American Radiator Co. to the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co., everyone 
said the bride and bridegroom made an 
ideal couple. American Radiator manu- 
factured boilers, radiators, and heat- 
ers. Standard and Sanitary made ba- 
sins, toilets, bathtubs, and _ kitchen 
sinks. Both sold in the same markets, 
yet neither duplicated the products of 
the other. 

Later the merged company bought 
the Campbell Metal Window Corp.; The 
C. F. Church Manufacturing Co. 
makers of toilet-seats, towel racks, and 
vanity tables, and the Maxim Silencer 
Co., makers of air filters that keep out 
noise. Last Summer American Radiator 
formed a new subsidiary, Standard Air 
Conditioning, Inc. 

American Radiator now operates 40 
factories in the United States and 
Canada. It has fifteen plants through- 
out Europe. Foreign agents sell the 
company’s products from Cape Town 
in South Africa to Shanghai, China. 
American’s radiators heat the Vatican 
Library in Rome. When the King of 
Siam (see page 15) bathes in his 
palace in Bangkok, he scrubs himself 
in a Standard Sanitary bathtub. 

Mr. Woolley has been in the radiator 
business since 1888. Radiators were 
new-fangled contraptions in those days. 
Scrolls and flower designs decorated 
their ornate cast-iron surfaces. At 
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up-to-date 1890 model for dining rooms 
had an enclosed cabinet above the heat- 
ing coils to keep food and dishes warm. 

When the panic of 1893 stifled Ameri- 
can business, Mr. Woolley sailed for 
Europe to introduce radiators abroad, 
The foreign orders he got kept Ameri- 
can Radiator’s factories busy while 
competitors went bankrupt. 

Before he entered the radiator busi- 
ness, Mr. Woolley worked for a whole- 
sale crockery firm in Detroit. He had 
only a public school education, but in 
later years won honorary degrees from 
several universities. In 1917 President 
Wilson appointed him a member of the 
War Trade Board. He is a close friend 
of former President Hoover, and during 
the last administration went on fre- 
quent fishing trips with the President 
down Chesapeake Bay. 


STOCK EXCHANGE: Big Board 
Lays Open Its Account Books 


How much money does the New 
York Stock Exchange lose or make? 
This has been a dark secret ever since 
trading began in 1792 under a Wall 
Street buttonwood tree. 

For 142 years the Stock Exchange 
felt it was none of the public’s busi- 
ness. Monday the veil was lifted. By 
order of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Exchange published a 
detailed financial statement. The fig- 
ures revealed that last year it broke 
about even. Net loss for the Exchange 
and its subsidiary companies, which 
manage real estate, send prices over 
tickers, and do other chores, was only 
$200,000. Adequate assets made assess- 
ment of members unnecessary. 

The world learned that the Stock Ex- 
change runs a barber shop, which made 
$16,000 last year. A more substantial 
item of income was membership dues 
of $1,375,000 ($1,000 from each of the 
1,375 members). Companies whose se- 
curities are traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange paid $495,000 listing 
fees. 

Biggest expense of running the Ex- 
change was $4,336,000 in wages paid to 
about 2,500 employes. The Exchange is 
the proud owner of five buildings, 
valued at $26,000,000, in the heart of 
the financial district. By leasing offices 
to business firms, the Exchange earned 
$881,000 in rents. 

Wall Street chuckled on discovering 
that the Stock Exchange had $206,000 
deposited in a closed bank. It listed 
the “frozen money” among assets. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: U. S. Pays 
Private Firms to Sell Bonds 


Bonps: The Treasury tried an experi- 
ment last week. For the first time in 
more than half a century it paid a 
private banking syndicate a commission 
to sell a government agency’s bonds. 
The bonds were a $50,000,000 Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp. Issue, bearing 3 
per cent interest, tax exempt, and 
guaranteed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The syndicate, composed of 





© Brooks Brothers Rane) Brown 


FALL AND WINTER OVERCOATS 


Single-breasted, double-breasted, half-belted 
or plain, fly front or button-through, silk- 
lined, wool-lined, fleece-lined ... Brooks 
Brothers’ ready-made overcoats present every 
desirable variation of current good style. 
British tweeds, Scottish cheviots, English 
covert cloth, camel's hair...cloths from do- 
mestic mills...give an equally wide selection 
in materials. The workmanship is that of 
our own workrooms...which places the label 
“Brooks Brothers” in a very different cate- 


gory from that of most ready-made clothing. 


$55 20 $110 


Lf y0u will write to our New York store, we shall be glad t 
Send you the current itinerary of our travelling representatives 


who are visiting 52 cities all over the country from coast to coast. 
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THE CLAMOR 
OF THE CROWD 


Ev: RY Scott Receiver built during the 
past five and a half years has been an all-wave 
receiver! For some four and a half years Scott 
owners actually have enjoyed true all-wave re- 
ception. Such leadership in accomplishment 
sounds loud and clear above the clamor of claims 
for “amazing and revolutionary developments” 
made by man just entering the all- 
wave field. 


Today the Scott All Wave Fifteen gives the 
highest perfection in all-wave reception of 
domestic and foreign broadcasts on every chan- 
nel between 13 and 550 meters. 

Custom-constructed to the most exacting 
scientific standards known in radio engineering, 
Scott Receivers have earned by service their title 
as “The World’s Finest Radio Receivers.” 


AND NOW SCOTT PIONEERS 


AGAIN WITH “on ehecath.” 


By a daring innovation in the arrangement of 
its powerful, full 12-watt-output high-fidelity 
and console design, the Scott All-Wave Fifteen 
is given delightful new tonal loveliness and exact- 
image reproduction never before known to radio. 
No longer does the singer’s voice seem to come 
through a barrel, or the orchestra sound as 
though playing in a box. 


THE SCOTT GUARANTY IS 
ASSURANCE OF SUPERIORITY 


This receiver is sold for 30-day trialin the buy- 
er’s home with the definite understanding that 
it must out-perform any other receiver in side- 
by-side reception or by scientific laboratory 
measurements. If it fails it may be returned for 
full credit without quibbling. Also, its every part 
(except tubes) is warranted for five years. 





POSS SSSSSSSSRSSSSSee 
; E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. 
: Pherae ee 484, Chicago, Ill. 

Send me at once all details the Scott 
' we lp ere 


All Wave Fifteen, incl tec’ 
: Proof of its amazing performance. 
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seventeen investment banking firms, 
earned five-eighths of 1 per cent com- 
mission—approximately $300,000. 

“We are doing this,” explained Sec- 
retary Henry Morgenthau Jr., “to ad- 
vertise the bonds as an investment for 
the public .. . Not a single bond is go- 
ing to New York and Chicago banking 
houses.” The Treasury wanted private 
investors to buy the bonds so that 
banks might be free to absorb other 
government securities. 

Three days after the bonds were 
offered, they were oversubscribed. Buy- 
ers paid slightly more than 98 for 
them. Mr. Morgenthau was asked if 
other government issues would be sold 


that way in the future. “I don’t know,” 
he replied. 
RAILROADS: Trading on the New 


York Stock Exchange was listless one 
afternoon last week. The ticker tape 
stood still for minutes at a time. Sud- 
denly the wires began clacking out the 
news that Chief Justice Alfred A. 
Wheat of the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court had declared the Railroad 
Retirement Act unconstitutional. 

Immediately from all parts of the 
country flashed buying orders for rail- 
road stocks. Shares of the leading car- 
riers spurted 1 to 5 points in the last 
few minutes of trading. 

The act, passed by the last session 
of Congress, provided for a pension 
fund for retired railroad workers. Em- 
ployes were to pay 2 per cent of their 
salaries into the fund, employers double 
that amount. The railroads, claiming 
this would cost them $60,000,000 a year, 
brought suit for an injunction. 

Justice Wheat decided: “The act is 
unconstitutional because it extends its 
provisions to persons not engaged in 
interstate commerce.” He mentioned 
the Long Island Railroad as one wholly 
within State bounds. Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings said the Depart- 
ment of Justice would carry the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Sttver: Klieg lights blazed and cam- 
eras clicked in a crowded room of the 
Montreal Stock Exchange one morning 
last week. A new trading market for 
silver, the Canadian Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., was opening. On a raised 
platform in the center of the room, 
traders crowded around a circular brass 
rail and shouted their bids. 

Silver trading in New York ended 
early in August when President Roose- 
velt nationalized the white metal in this 
country. Since then the Western Hemi- 
sphere has had no open market for 
silver. Both the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change and the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change raced to form one. Later they 
pooled their interests by jointly spon- 
soring the Canadian Commodity Ex- 
change. 

The new market’s 225 members in 
Canada, the United States, England, 
France, Mexico, and China trade in 
10,000-ounce contracts. Last week the 
Treasury Department pleased Ameri- 
can brokers by licensing them to ship 
money across the border for trading in 
silver. 


RELIGION 





EPISCOPALIANS: Arguing Done, 
Clergy Sing “Tie That Binds” 


The Episcopalian House of Deputies 
chafed restlessly for a few moments 
in Atlantic City last week. Although 
they had finished the business of their 
two-week convention they could not 
leave. Custom demanded that they re- 
main until the House of Bishops read 
its pastoral letter and also adjourned. 


While waiting for the House of Bish- 
ops to whip its letter into shape, the 
House of Deputies made a characteris- 
tically Episcopalian gesture. It sug- 
gested that Roswell Page, veteran low- 
churchman from Virginia, and Clifford 
P. Morehouse, high-church editor of 
Milwaukee’s Living Church weekly, 
lead the house in singing “‘Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds.” 


During the conferences Mr. More- 
house had lost a fight to have the word 
“Protestant” dropped from the church’s 
name. Mr. Page had wanted the con- 
vention to rebuke Bishop Manning for 
his sermon claiming the Episcopal 
church “is fundamentally and definitely 
Catholic.” Mr. Page lost too. 


The deputies invited these two ar- 
gumentative members to conduct the 
singing to prove that although Episco- 
palians fight like cats and dogs dur- 
ing conventions they always maintain a 
friendly spirit. 

The get-together hymn had scarcelf 
ended, when the Bishop of Washing 
ton, Dr. James E. Freeman, vested ir 
the robes of office, came to read the 
pastoral letter. 


Although the letter bore no text, it 
might have been based on Bernard of 
Cluny’s lines: “The world is very evil 
and times are waxing late.” 


Steeped in gloom, the Bishops be- 
wailed the “wicked age” in which they 
live. They found no pleasure in sur- 
veying ‘civil strife in cities” and ‘“de- 
spair in the broad fields of agriculture.” 
They considered the New Deal’s lavish 
outpouring of money “ineffective,” and 
declared the nation still lingers “in the 
shadow of a disillusioned and dis- 
tracted world.” 

The Bishops assailed the “menace of 
Reno,” and, while admitting the neces- 
sity of divorce in extreme instances, 
urged Episcopalians to keep their fam- 
ily lives pure. War, declared the let- 
ter, “is murder on a colossal scale;” 
preparedness is “a cheap form of pa- 
triotism.” Although they did not damn 
the capitalist system, the Bishops found 
it not above reproach. They demanded 
unemployment insurance, _ collective 
bargaining for employes, and abolition 
of child labor. 

When the Episcopalians were about 
to leave the seaside resort, they remem- 
bered an embarrassing piece of unfin- 
ished business. They had not yet sent 
a greeting to President Roosevelt. 


Early in the convention the House of 
Deputies asked the House of Bishops 
to agree to a message in which the 
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president was called “a loyal and faitb- 
ful communicant of the church.” 

Some Bishops, still smarting from 
the divorces in the Presidential family, 
objected. The proposal was tabled. 
Later the Bishops relented and agreed 
that “a suitable message” be sent to 
the White House. 

When Presiding Bishop James De 
Wolf Perry and Dr. ZeBarney Thorne 
Phillips, president of the House of 
Deputies, were reminded that the mes- 
sage had not been sent, they seemed 
rather chagrined. 

Dr. Phillips appealed to Bishop Per- 
ry. “I'll write it and you sign it,” he 
suggested. 

“No,” Bishop Perry demurred. 
sign it and I'll write it.” 

“T’m too close down there,” protested 
Dr. Phillips, who is Chaplain of the Sen- 
ate. Again he begged Bishop Perry to 
reconsider. 

Then the two churchmen compro- 
mised. Both wrote and signed the mes- 
sage. 
they carefully conveyed to the Presi- 
dent their “greetings,” “prayers,” and 
“respects.” 


“You 


METHODISTS: 








Choosing their words cautiously, | 


Cigarette Firms 


Called “Exploiters” of Women | 


“A Cigarette in Her Mouth.” 

These words in boldface type on the 
cover of last week’s 111-year-old Meth- 
odist weekly, Zion’s Herald, caused 
Methodist spines to stiffen. 


Herald readers, unyielding foes of 
liquor, horse racing, and lax morals, 
turned the cover and read an article by 
the Rev. Ray W. Ragsdale, pastor of 
Methodist Holbrook Community Church 
in tiny Holbrook, Ariz. 


Mr. Ragsdale cited cold figures to 
show how cigarette smoking has grown 
in the United States. Early in the 
century Americans smoked about 3,000,- 
000,000 a year. Last year they puffed 
iway on 109,400,455,517. Women, the 
ninister thinks, are largely responsible 
for this increase. He noted the “sly” 
methods of advertisers. 


Early cigarette advertisements, Mr. 
Ragsdale declared, did not portray any 
women. When attractive girls first ap- 
peared, they served merely as back- 
ground. Slowly they moved closer and 
closer to the glowing weed. When they 
got close enough to help boy friends 
“light up,” the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union forsook its war on liquor 
to bring the tobacco industry to book. 


Cautious, cigarette advertisers dis- 
pensed with women for five years. Then 
girls again appeared, this time looking 
enviously at handsome male smokers. 
When churchmen failed to protest 
against this, advertisements pictured 
women holding cigarettes. Finally the 
girls smoked. 

Mr. Ragsdale said women “have been 
victimized . . . exploited . . . for the 
cigarette manufacturer’s gain.” In his 
last line, he hurled a_ challenge: 
“Womanhood ought to revolt!” 
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THIS Delicious Dentyne 


“I’m sure he must be different and exciting... like the 
Dentyne flavor. And he must have high ideals, too, be- 
cause Dentyne is really the finest kind of gum... quite 
in a Class by itself. Have you noticed how much chewier 
it is? My dentist tells me it is very good for my teeth.” 


A long time ago people ate more 
chewy foods. And they had but little 
trouble with their teeth. Today we 
eat soft, tender foods. We chew less. 
And our mouth health suffers. 

Dentyne supplies this necessary 
chewing exercise. It helps your 
mouth to cleanse itself. It strength- 


ens and stimulates. 


D 





ent 


KEEPS THE MOUTH HEALTHY . KEEPS TEETH WHITE 


Chew delicious 


Most people — however — would 
chew Dentyne anyway just for its 
wonderful flavor. Its delightfully 
spicy, tempting goodness and the 
pleasant firmness of its “chew’’ make 
Dentyne the favorite chewing gum 
of thousands and thousands of in- 
telligent people. You should try it 
today. 
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Rest or play in Phoenix and the surrounding towns 
of Tempe, Mesa, Chandler, Buckeye and W icken- 
burg. A variety of hotels—resorts—dude ranches 
artments—bungalows; reasonable costs; polo— 
gol ae ed roads—colorful desert—orange 
groves—smart sho Come now to this VALLEY 
OF THE SUN. If advised of your schedule, 
we shall be delighted to meet and assist you in 
every way in getting located. 
Spectal rates now effective on Rock Islanda= 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. 


../Plhoenix 
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SURPRISE! 








®@ There’s a grand surprise in store for 
you the first time your lips meet up with 
LAIRD’S. For this fine, old Apple Jack has 
a flavor that’s different from any other drink 
you've ever tasted. 


Rich and full bodied. Smooth as velvet. 
With a tang that’s a treat to the palate. A 
congenial mixer in highballs and cocktails. 
Nothing better when you drink it straight. 


The outstanding quality and purity of 
LAIRD’S Apple Jack have been an Ameri- 
can tradition for over 200 years. Try the 
pint-size bottle for a starter! 





APPLE JACK 


LAIRD & CO. «¢ SCOBEYVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
America’s Oldest Family of Brandy Distillers 
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AMERICAN NEWS: Big Agency 
Loses One More Old-Timer 


The hungry traveler who eats a pork 
chop in Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, or the man who buys The 
American Pigeon Keeper in Waco, 
Texas, does business with The Ameri- 
can News Co. Though this world-fa- 
mous merchandising organization deals 
chiefly in news, only a rare event 
brings its doings into the newspapers. 
Such an event came last week when 
Samuel Shipley Blood died in New 
York. 

Mr. Blood was one of the few re- 
maining men who had a hand in the 
early days of the giant business. He 
joined American News in 1868, four 
years after its founding. All the con- 
servative, able merchants who, as 
presidents of the company, helped it 
win its commanding position in the 
newspaper, periodical, and book-dis- 
tribution field have been good insur- 
ance risks. The first president, Sinclair 
Tousey, died at 72; the second, Henry 
Dexter, at 98; the third, Solomon W. 
Johnson, at 84; the fourth, Mr. Blood, 
at 91. 

American News has 215 branch of- 
fices that feed 85,000 news stands in 15,- 
700 towns and cities in the United States 
and Canada. To satisfy varied reading 
appetites the company sends out to its 
distributing points 286 monthly maga- 
zines a month in advance of release 
dates. Seventy weeklies go out two 
weeks in advance; news magazines as 
fast as trains and trucks can move 
them. In all, the company distributes 
537 magazines. Total yearly circula- 
tion runs into the hundreds of millions. 

While magazine distribution is the 
largest item in the $40,000,000 annual 
business, American keeps its finger in 
many other pies. Through a_ sub- 
sidiary, Union News, American sells 
ham and eggs in more than 2,000 rail- 
road concessions. At Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, it runs a world- 
famous oyster bar. Through its book 
division—the world’s largest book-dis- 
tributing unit—it annually peddles $5,- 
000,000-worth of volumes to United 
States department stores, railroad news 
stands, and bookshops. 

Its stationery division sells enough 
ledger sheets, loose leaf paraphernalia, 
and boxed writing paper to give it a 
commanding position in this field. 
American’s toy division delights tens 
of thousands of United States young- 
sters. Its subsidiary, International 
News Co., imports and distributes 118 
foreign periodicals. Overnight, Ameri- 
can’s 8,500 employes can give national 
distribution to anything from razor 
blades to football guide books. 

In 1864 half a dozen New York news 
distributing agencies found they were 
duplicating each other’s coverage. As 
an economy move they united and 
called themselves American News. 
Their most substantial account was dis- 
tribution of all New York morning and 
Sunday newspapers. For 52 years— 


until mewspapers built their own 
distributing organizations — American 
handled this job. Magazine distribution 
was then a sideline. 

From the outset American has 
stoutly resisted every temptation to go 
into the manufacturing business. Toy 
makers and magazine publishers have 
repeatedly tried to sell out to them, 
American’s executives always have one 
answer: “We are merchants and trad- 
ers, not manufacturers.” Publishers, 
anxious to get good news-stand dis- 
play for their magazines, have occa- 
sionally sent stock to American’s ex- 
ecutives. Promptly the stock comes 
back. 

Present head of the company is 
Harry Gould, now in his early 60s, 
Like every other executive in the or- 
ganization, he has risen from the 
ranks. He started to work for the 
company in Providence, R. I. Later 
he went to Boston to become general 
manager of American’s New England 
News Co. Five years ago he took the 
president’s chair in the New York 
main office. 

His only absence from American 
News occurred at the turn of the cen- 
tury when James Gordon Bennett want- 
ed an aggressive circulation manager 
for his New York Herald and Telegram. 
Mr. Gould filled that post for three 
years, then went back to American. 
He is anything but boastful. In Who's 
Who, where other men list their birth- 
places, families, schools, and clubs, 
Mr. Gould lists only his name, his 
American News presidency, and his 
business address. 


N. Y¥. AMERICAN: Brand-New, 
Victorian Kind of Headlines 


WINTER’S ICY GRIP... EVERY 
WOMAN HAS AN IDEAL MAN... 
COLLECTS HER ALIMONY IN FULL 

. MILKMAID GIVES BIG BAIL 


Such headlines would never surprise 
readers of The London Express, Chron- 
icle, and Herald, or United States news- 
paper readers in the ’90s. But such 
story heads as these, taken from last 
Monday’s New York American, have 
lately been mystifying readers of the 
six Hearst morning newspapers. They 
are the latest innovation of the Fourth 
Estate’s greatest innovator—William 
Randolph Hearst. 

To see how his readers would react 
to “label” headlines, jumbled type faces, 
and indented pictures, Hearst early last 
month revamped the first page in the 
second section of his Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. Last week the new 
make-up appeared on the second-section 
front pages of all his morning papers. 

A contrast between Hearst and con- 
ventional heads was given Monday 
when five railroads announced plans for 
streamlined trains (see page 30). The 
American’s head: 7 MORE RAILROAD 
COMETS. The New York Times’s 
head: SEVEN MORE HIGH-SPEED 
TRAINS TO BE BUILT WITH PWA 
LOANS TO FIVE MAJOR RAIL 
LINES. 
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MEDICINE: Three Americans Win 
Nobel Prize for Anemia Work 


In 1866 Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Swed- 
ish industrialist, discovered the most 
potent means of killing men the world 
had then known. By mixing nitro- 
glycerine with sawdust he made dyna- 
mite. Idealistically Nobel prophesied: 
“My factories may end war 
sooner than peace congresses. The day 
when two army corps will be able to 
destroy each other in one second, all 
civilized nations will recoil from war 

No such thing happened. Instead of 
recoiling in horror, nations ordered 
vast quantities of Nobel dynamite. War 
got more and more terrible and Alfred 
Nobel got richer and richer. When he 
died in 1896, he tried to achieve absolu- 
tion by leaving the bulk of his fortune 
to establish the world’s largest annual 
prizes for peace work, medicine, phys- 
ics, literature, and chemistry. Last 
week 1934’s Nobel prize winners in 
medicine were announced. Three men 
will divide this year’s $41,000—Drs. 
George R. Minot and William P. Mur- 





INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. George R. Minot, One of Three 
Winners of Nobel Prize in Medicine 


phy of Boston, and George H. Whip- 
ple of Rochester, N. Y. Each played a 
part in the discovery of a cure for the 
previously always-fatal pernicious ane- 
mia. 

For 75 years after the great Thomas 
Addison in 1837 discovered that tumors 
in bone marrow caused the disease, 
little pernicious anemia research was 
done. Then in 1912 Dr. Minot began 
experimenting. He removed spleens of 
anemia sufferers. Though he prolonged 
life, his patients eventually died. 

Meanwhile at the University of Cali- 
fornia Dr. Whipple produced secondary 
anemia in dogs by bleeding them. 
Finally, in 1924, the handsome doctor, 
now dean of the University of Roches- 
ter’s Medical School, announced a live 
diet had cured his dogs. Mf 


In Boston Dr. Minot had made pre- 
cisely the same discovery. He told his 
friend Dr. Murphy about it, and to- 
gether the two set to work. Dr. Mur- 
phy methodically compiled the case his- 
tories every medical discovery must 
have. With boundless energy he stuffed 


| 
| 


| 


liver down the throats of anemia suf- | 
ferers. When they were too near death | 
to eat he fed it to them in ground-up | 


form. Miraculously 45 human beings, 
bound for inevitable death, got well. 
In 1926 Murphy and Minot told the 
world their tale, and calves’ liver shot 
up to 50 cents a pound. 

In 1930 Drs. Minot and Whipple 
divided the $10,000 Popular Science 
Monthly prize for the medical achieve- 
ment which had most public value. Last 
year Dr. Minot was given the Moxon 
Medal by the Royal College of Physi- 





cians in London. But in spite of the | 
important part he played, Dr. Murphy | 
was not even honored by a “Who's | 


Who” listing. 
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INFLUENZA: Serum From Horses | 


Found to Cure Diseased Mice 


Ever since the 1918 influenza epi- 
demic spilled death upon a third of a 
million persons, research workers have 
tried to run down the cause, cure, and 
means of prevention. Investigators 
were chiefly handicapped by lack of a 
cheap research animal. Last week 
three British doctors announced they 
had removed this research barrier. To 
the medical world, they announced that 
mice would take the dread disease. 

In the current Lancet, British medi- 
cal journal, Drs. C. H. Andrews, P. P. 
Laidlaw, and Wilson Smith explained 
their experiments on this familiar ro- 
dent. They injected influenza virus in- 
to the nostrils of five mice. Immediate- 
ly mice temperature shot upward. In 
a few days the animals were dead. In- 
to the nostrils of five other mice they 
shot a mixture of virus and a serum 
made from the blood of horses. This 
second batch of mice survived. 

Previous research indicated that 
mice, as well as monkeys and apes, 
were not susceptible to influenza by 
infection. 

An attempt to get influenza facts 
from human “guinea pigs’ was made 
by Dr. M. J. Rosenau of Harvard Medi- 
cal School in 1919. On Gallop’s Island 
in Boston Harbor he segregated 100 
healthy and strong volunteers. There 
he had them sneezed on and coughed at 
by flu sufferers. Then he sprayed their 
throats with bacillus influenzae and 
gave them injections of blood from dis- 
eased persons. Not one contracted the 
disease. 

Finally last year the Andrewes-Laid- 
law-Smith triumvirate found a substi- 
tute for human volunteers. At the Na- 
tional Institute for Medical Research 
Farm Laboratories outside of London, 
they discovered that ferrets could be in- 
fected with human germs. Working on 
these long-bodied weasel-like creatures 
the three doctors developed a flu virus. 
By immunizing a horse with diseased 
ferret tissue, they developed a preven- 
tive serum for their mice. 
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© 1954, B.-M. Co.—Ingram’s Shaving Cream 


NO NEED FOR AN ANESTHETIC 
WHEN YOU LATHER-UP WITH 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM- ir 
COOLS THE SHAVE=TONES THE SKIN- 


BANISHES BURNING AND AFTER-STING. 
TRY A TUBE OR JAR TOMORROW. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. E-9, 110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Let me try 10 Ingram shaves, free. 
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TRAIN FOR 


ELECTRICIT 


EARN LIVING EXPENSES WHILE TRAINING 
oS 4a EMPLOYMENT HELP AFTER YOU GRADUATE 


PAY FOR YOUR TRAINING 
AFTER YOU GRADUATE 


IN SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
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HOTEL 


270 PARK AVENUE 
at 47th Street 
NEW YORK 


‘+ 


SINGLE ROOMS $4 ond 
with bath -. . . up 
DOUBLE ROOMS $4 ana 
(Twin beds), bath... up 
SUITES, Living room, $10 and 
bedroom and-both . up 

(Special Weekly and Monthly Rates) 
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HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare nov ‘ reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. e 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 
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Kasy Money 


And An Excellent Oppor- 
tunity for Men and Women 


Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable sub- 
scription propositions ever 
offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremely 
careful manner by which 
Representatives are selected 
and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high commu- 
nity standing. 


Liberal commissions are 
paid from the start, and bo- 
nuses are easily within the 
reach of any normally ener- 
getic man or woman. Write 
for particulars, giving busi- 
ness and financial references. 


Our best Representatives 
are enjoying substantial earn- 
ings. 


L. S. ERGER 
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**JUSTICE:’’ Floridians Stage 


999 


“A Lynching Up to Cannidy’s 


In Greenwood, near Marianna, Fla., 
poor white farmers stared down at the 
smashed body of Lola Cannidy, a white 
girl. Footsteps led to a Negro’s hovel. 

“There'll be a lynching up to Canni- 
dy’s,” they said, grimly. 

Whisked into jail Claude Neal con- 
fessed to assault and murder, because 
he “had done played the devil and 
she was half dead anyhow.” Authorities 
spirited the 20-year-old Negro from jail 
to jail in North Florida and finally 
across the State line to the prison in 
Brewton, Ala. 


At 2 A. M. last Friday fifteen cars 
followed across the line. In Brewton 
their 100 occupants seized the victim. 


A message came back to Greenwood. 
“There'll be a lynching up to Canni- 
dy’s!” 

A local paper extended a printed wel- 
come to “all white folks.”” Men, women, 
children, babies tumbled out of their 
houses, rushed to the Cannidy farm, 
and waited—two hours, three hours, 
twelve hours. <A _ Florida legislator 
amused the crowd of 3,000 with quips 
and gags. Men passed around the 
bottle. As day faded, flares and bon- 
fires flickered. Then a “committee of 
six’”’ appeared to say the crowd was 
too big. It slowly dispersed. After 
midnight an automobile dragged a 
black bundle through the dust to the 
Cannidy farmhouse. “Come out and 
get him!” someone shouted. 


Solemnly the Cannidy parents and 
eight children filed out to gaze at the 
Negro. Neal was already dead, his 
body riddled by bullets and knife 
wounds. Cannidy menfolk raised rifles 
and shot at the silent form. Cannidy 
children danced, cursed, and kicked the 
corpse. Then it was dumped into a car, 
driven to Marianna, and strung up on a 
tree near the red brick court house. 
Automobile headlights lit the scene. 


When the body swung clear, howling 
spectators dashed up to hack off ears, 
toes, fingers as souvenirs. Then Sheriff 
W. F. Chambliss came out and cut 
down what was left. 

“That'll be enough now,” he said. 

It was the nation’s seventeenth lynch- 
ing this year; Florida’s fortieth since 
1922. Since 1921 none had been adver- 
tised so long in advance. Before it 
happened a women’s organization re- 
minded Gov. David Sholtz of his prom- 
ise: “Give me two hours’ notice and I 
will call out troops to prevent a lynch- 
ing in Florida.” After it was over he 
explained that Sheriff Chambliss had 
felt he could handle the situation and 
had asked for no troops. Welfare or- 
ganizations demanded Federal investi- 
gation under interstate kidnaping laws. 


Madness still gripped Marianna citi- 
zens. -Crowds threatened to lynch an- 
other Negro. Blacks received warning 
to leave town. With machine guns and 
rifles, a National Guard unit marched 
into town. Tears trickled down the 


face of George Cannidy, father of the 
dead white girl. 

“They done me wrong,” the 60-year- 
old farmer wept into his red beard. 
“They promised me they would let me 
have the first shot.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Capone’s Heir 
Follows the Leader to Jail 


Murray Llewellyn Humphreys, Chi- 
cago’s Public Enemy No. 1, went to 
prison last week. 

Black sheep of a respectable family, 
Humphreys began his career in 1918— 
with a conviction for burglary. By 
keeping his mouth shut and doing odd 
jobs for Al Capone he became a figure 
in gangdom. One of his odd jobs was 
complete extermination of the Bugs 
Moran gang. 

Humphreys also managed to ‘“mus- 
cle in” on the bootleg trade, the laun- 
dry, linen supply, and cleaning and dye- 
ing industries. When Capone went to 
prison for income tax evasion, the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission unanimously 
honored the successful Humphreys by 
passing to him Capone’s title of Public 
Enemy No. 1. 

Last year a Federal grand jury in- 
dicted Humphreys for attempting to 


WIDE WORLD 
Murray Humphreys (Right), Heir 
o Capone, Meets a U. S. Marshal 


evade $23,190 in income taxes. He 
vanished—until last week. Bronzed by 
California and Mexican sunshine, he 
was captured by arrangement in Whit- 
ing, Ind. He pleaded guilty, was fined 
$5,000, and was sentenced to eighteen 
months in Leavenworth. 

“TI thought I'd better get it over with. 
When I get out I’m going straight,” 
he explained. But Chicago connected 
this unusual Humphreys virtue with a 
rumor that he was slated to be put on 
the spot by enemy gangsters. 

REQUESTED: By Charlotte F.-Jones of 
Philadelphia, a writ of mandamus from 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Miss Jones asked Federal 
Judge Oliver B. Dickinson of Philadel- 
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phia to enjoin a bank and John Rals- 
ton Jones from acting as executors of 
her mother’s estate. Judge Dickinson 
refused to hear the case. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld him. Miss 
Jones now asks the Supreme Court to 
force one of the lower courts to con- 
sider her suit. 

If the Supreme Court refuses, she 
promises to move to Washington and 
inform every member of Congress of 
her plight. Moreover she informed the 
high court, she has made provision for 
the fight to be continued indefinitely 
after her own death. 


Lost: By Justice Paul Bonynge of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Supreme Court, a case 
tried before himself. He was presid- 
ing over a divorce action when Mrs. 
Emelina Carey Sheehan, the defendant, 
announced she had no lawyer. Jus- 
tice Bonynge promised he would help 
her out. 

The case proceeded and the jury re- 
tired to return with a verdict against 
Mrs. Sheehan. Acting as lawyer, Jus- 
tice Bonynge asked himself “to dismiss 
the verdict on the ground that it is 
against the weight of the evidence.” 
Acting as judge, Justice Bonynge con- 
sidered his motion solemnly, then de- 
nied it. 


Fitep: By Ruth and Samuel Green- 
berg in New York Supreme Court, two 
suits for $115,000 against Ed (Fire 
Chief) Wynn. Mrs. Greenberg claims 
Mr. Wynn hired her to take care of 
Mrs. Wynn who, addicted to stimulants, 
attacked the comedian so that “his ca- 
reer aS a humorist was in jeopardy.” 
Wynn, she says, induced her to remain 
as Mrs. Wynn’s guardian by promis- 
ing “to compensate her liberally.” She 
wants $100,000. 

Greenberg, who is Ed Wynn’s uncle, 
says the comedian promised to reim- 
burse him for any expenses incurred 
by Mrs. Greenberg’s employment. He 
wants $15,000. 

“They think I have a lot of money 
and they want some,” sputtered Mr. 
Wynn. “There is not a word of truth in 
their allegations.” 


ACQUITTED: By a jury in» Federal 
Court, Sioux Falls, S..D., Mrs. Fern 
Mae Sankey, of conspiracy in the $60,- 
000 kidnaping of Charles Boettcher 2d 
of Denver. Her husband, Verne San- 
key, committed suicide when arrested 
for the crime. Mrs. Sankey was caught 
on the South Dakota ranch where Boett- 
cher was said to have been held. When 
she went to trial earlier this year, the 
jury disagreed. Last week after her 
second trial she was freed. 


DiRECTED: By Federal Judge Paul 
Jones in Cleveland, that Joseph R. Nutt 
and Wilbur M. Baldwin, former officers 
of the Union Trust Co., be acquitted on 
six counts charging them with intent 
to defraud 250,000 depositors. A jury 
must decide their innocence or guilt on 
six other counts, charging intent to 
deceive bank examiners. 

The bankers’ trial is the second of a 
Series resulting from a $10,000,000 bond 
transaction between the bank and the 
Van Sweringen Corp. Last week O. P. 


The Van Sweringen Brothers: Their 
Business Is ‘Railroads, Largely’ 


Van Sweringen, one of the two pub- 
licity-shy “Van” brothers, took the 
stand to insist the bond sale was bona 
fide. Identifying himself, he said his 
business is “railroads, largely.” He 
awaits trial for his part in the trans- 
action. 
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SIDESHOW 


DANGER: Citizens of Bozrah, Conn., 
hope the local candidates for the State 
Legislature will not get into a fight. 
The Democrat is Daniel Kane; the Re- 
publican, Theodore Abel. 

FisH Story: While swimming in the 
Gulf of Mexico 28 years ago the Rev. 
E. T. Drake of Orange, Texas, lost a 
gold ring marked “Patsy D.” Recently 
a fisherman in Boston, Mass., started 
cleaning a codfish. Out of its stomach 
rolled “Patsy D.” 

ROMANCE: In Lodz, Poland, Janina 
Horynska and Joepha Okopna, middle- 
aged women, exchanged blows to decide 
which one was entitled to the affections 
of Ignacius Kujawy, 28. After their 
duel with rolling pins, Joepha died of 
a fractured skull. 

SHARKS: Pedro Cirocito found a 100- 
carat pearl worth $100,000 while fish- 
ing on the beach at Cerralvo Island, 
off Lower California. A trader offered 
him $1,000 for it. Cirocito refused and 
began to prood over his fear that other 
trading sharks would try to defraud 
him. Three days later he went back 
to the beach, heaved the pearl out to 
sea, dived in the surf, and was killed 
by sharks. 





FOREIGNER: “You guys oughta go 
back to your own country,” growled a 
Chicago policeman and packed a dark- 
skinned, foreign-looking gentleman off 
to jail on a charge of loitering. Six 
hours later a friend brought $25 bail 
and identified the prisoner as the Rev. 
Cornelius Aaron, a Mohican Indian. 
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CROMWELL: 2 British Authors 
Dissect the Calvinist 


CROMWELL. By Hilaire Belloc. 347 pages, 
118,000 words. Index, Illustrations, Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $4. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By John Buchan. 444 
pages, 173,000 words. Index, Illustrations, 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $4.50. 


Last week appeared two books on 
England’s most famous Calvinist, a 
man who like Moses slaughtered in the 
name of the Lord, who cut off a King’s 
head but declined to be King. Crom- 
well died 276 years ago. 


The two distinguished British schol- 


Great 











NEW DEAL ESTIMATES 


Pre-Election Reading 





NEW FRONTIERS. By Henry A. Wallace. 287 

pages, 83,000 words. Appendix, Index. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, New York. $2. 
The New Deal's expert on agriculture has 
written an enlightening book about gov- 
ernment program-making in general and 
the farmer’s plight in particular. 

THE NEW DEMOCRACY. By Harold L. Ickes. 

156 pages, 33,000 words. Norton, New York, 
$1.50. 
The Secretary of the Interior, whose book 
was published Monday, opens with an im- 
passioned attack on the much-belabored 
“rugged individual.”’ He defines him as one 
“who would achieve wealth and power re- 
gardless of the rights of others.’’ The lat- 
ter part of the book is more impressive. 
It deals with constitutionality, beneficent 
planning, the chaos in the oil industry, and 
the problem of taxation to balance relief 
expenditures. 

THE CHALLENGE TO LIBERTY. By Herbert 

Hoover. 205 pages, 46,000 words, Scribners, 
New York. $1.75. 
A nostalgic negation of President Roose- 
velt’s works by his predecessor. Mr. Hoov- 
er’s philosophy, which contains few defi- 
nite recommendations, will appeal to op- 
ponents of the New Deal. 

MUST THE NATION PLAN? By Benson Y. 

Landis. 190 pages, 41,000 words. Appen- 
dix. Association Press, New York. $2. 
A member of the Federal Council of 
Churches offers a good basis for discussion 
of the New Deal. He reviews not only what 
has been done but what has been said by 
its friends and enemies. He himself be- 
lieves that experimenting and national 
planning are necessary. 

PEOPLE AT WORK. By Frances Perkins. 287 

pages, 56,000 words. John Day, New York, 
$2.50. 
Last Spring the ever-active Secretary of 
Labor jotted down what she thought of 
the country’s employment prospects past 
and present. She concludes that the work- 
ers should receive more businesslike treat- 
ment. 

ROOSEVELT versus RECOVERY. By Ralph 

Robey. 156 pages, 44,000 words. Index. 
Harpers, New York. $2. 
The former financial editor of The New 
York Evening Post lays into the money 
tactics of the administration. If they are 
not changed, he thinks, we shall soon learn 
what the word chaos really means. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NEW DEAL. By 
Louis M. Hacker. 131 pages, 48,000 words. 
Appendix, Index. Crofts, New York. $1.75. 
A handy resume, containing names, dates, 
and explanations of the Roosevelt recov- 
ery campaign. The author, a reputable 
journalist and historian, closes on a skep- 
tical note. 


WITHOUT GLOVES. By Frank R. Kent. 306 
71,000 words. Morrow, New York, 


Dealers. Mr. Kent believes they have 
abandoned the Constitution, adopted ques- 
tionable new policies, and succumbed to 
“soft money politicians’’ while pretending 
to lead a crusade. Mr. Kent is vice presi- 
dent and star political writer for The 
Baltimore Sun. 


IT’S UP TO US. By James P. Warburg. 207 
pages, 58,000 words. Knopf, New York. $2. 
The versatile young vice chairman of the 
Bank of Manhattan Co. presents the un- 
easy banker’s point of view. He believes 
the administration is “trying to create a 
calf with five legs’’ in the economic field. 
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ars agree on their main facts. Each 
feels that Cromwell owed his fame to 
the fact that at 43 he became England’s 
greatest cavalry leader. When Parlia- 
ment revolted against Charles I, Crom- 
well, a greenhorn farmer without previ- 
ous army experience, joined the rebels. 
After he swung the Battle of Marston 
Moor in their favor, they made him 
their commander-in-chief. 


When the war was over, he found 
himself ruler of England without hav- 
ing sought the position. He governed 
uncertainly, dismissing Parliament 
whenever he found it convenient. He 
died praying as always to his Puritan 
God. 


It is the religious question which sets 
the biographers apart. Mr. Belloc, born 
in France of Catholic parents, has kept 
the faith. He is not content simply to 
record Cromwell’s hatred of Catholics, 
as’ does Buchan. To anti-catholicism 
Belloc charges all of the soldier’s most 
brutal acts, such as the massacre of the 
Irish at Drogheda. 

Buchan, on the other hand, is a Pres- 
byterian, and last year was Lord High 
Commissioner to the Church of Scot- 
land. Instead of making a special case 
of Cromwell’s aversion to Rome, he 
tries to explain it. He does not be- 
lieve, as Belloc does, that Cromwell 
coldly planned Charles’s execution. 


Both authors have served in Parlia- 
ment and written romantic novels, 
poems, biographies, and histories of the 
Great War. Though Belloc owes some 
of his fame to books like “The Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts” and ‘‘Conversa- 
tion with an Angel,” he is a bitter con- 
troversialist in his serious moments. 
He resigned from Parliament because 
he thought he could attack the party 
system better from the outside. In 
print he has fought socialism, George 
Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells. 


John Buchan, a lawyer, publisher, 
and sportsman, has a more sympathetic 
nature. His two main ambitions are 
“to make the best literature accessible 
to the poorest purse, and to do a little 
to help bring about the full understand- 
ing of America and the British Em- 
pire.” 


VERSE: Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Etches Some Keen Analyses 


WINE FROM THESE GRAPES. By Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 91 pages, Harpers, New 
York. $2. 

The publication of a slim volume of 
poems by Miss Millay, the country’s 
best-known poet, is a great event for 
Harper & Brothers. They have marked 
the memorable date (this Thursday) 
by bringing out three first editions at 
once—a two-volume signed set priced 
at $50, a two-volume unsigned set at 
$12.50, and a regular trade edition at a 
mere $2 (less than 5 cents a poem). All 
three have been sold out in advance of 
publication. 

“Wine From These Grapes” includes 
30 lyrics and a sonnet-sequence en- 
titled “Epitaph for the Race of Man.” 
The sonnets picture mankind from the 


vantage point of eternity. “Their will 
was law;” says Miss Millay of the 
dead, “their will was not to die: And 
so they had their way; or nearly so.” 

These verses will not disappoint Miss 
Millay’s devotees. As usual she dis- 
sects man and nature with the imagina- 
tion of a spirited artist and the deft- 
ness of a surgeon. She keeps her met- 
rical language smooth and simple 
without any sacrifice of precision. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay has been a 
literary light since her tom-boy days. 
Born and brought up in Maine she sent 
her first verses to the children’s ‘maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, and won an essay 
prize at the Camden (Maine) “High 
School. 

In 1912, at the age of 19, she saun- 
tered into fame. Her long poem “Rena- 
scence” (dealing with the spirit of 
earth) made the country’s critics sit 
up and take notice. At Vassar she won 
an intercollegiate poetry contest, wrote 
both words and music for her gradua- 
tion exercises, and prepared for publi- 
cation the first of her thirteen books 
of verse. 


Like most budding poets she was 
After graduation she lived in a 


poor. 


— 


INTERNATIONAL 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Author of 
“An Epitaph for the Race of Man” 


Greenwich Village lodging house and 
paid the rent by writing short stories 
under an assumed name. When a Har- 
per & Brothers editor called on her with 


a contract for publication of her poems. 


the fragile, auburn-haired, green-eyed 
young woman came to the door in a 
faded dressing gown. She looked like 
a refugee. 

Though her looks have not changed 
much since then, her financial status 
has. She won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1923. Now her poems sell to magazines 
and bookstores as fast as she writes 
them. When her funds are low she 
stifles her distaste for oratory and goes 
on a lecture tour. When they are am- 
ple she travels abroad with Eugen Jan 
Boissevain, whom she married eleven 
years ago. Known as “the husband of 
geniuses”—his first wife was Inez Mil- 
holland, the suffragist—he has retired 





from his importing business to run er- 
rands and assist his second celebrated 
wife. The poet owns a country place 
at Austerlitz, N. Y., and an island in 
Maine. 


The Rev. John Haynes Holmes in 
1931 said that she was the best female 
poet since Sappho and put her on his 
list of the world’s ten greatest living 
women. 

Last year the former Bohemian gar- 
ret-dweller was made poet laureate of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Heine; Folk 
Songs; Rolland; London Hotel 


POET IN EXILE. By Antonina Vallentin 
320 pages, 118,000 words. Viking Press 
New York. $3. 


A biography of the German-Jewish 
poet Heinrich Heine. It colorfully 
brings to life both the man and the 
early nineteenth century during which 
he lived. When the author, a Polish 
journalist, was 11 she discovered Heine. 
Eight years ago Stefan Zweig per- 
suaded her to start work on this biog- 
raphy. 


AMERICAN BALLADS AND FOLK SONGS. 
By John and Alan Lomax. 611 pages, In- 
dex. Macmillan, New York. $5. 


Words and airs of 271 songs by and 
about railroad men, chain gangs, Ne- 
groes, drunks, minstrels, cowboys, boat- 
men, soldiers, and other singing Ameri- 
cans. They were gathered by a veteran 
ballad-collector and his son on their 
travels all over the country. 


A WORLD IN BIRTH. By Romain Rolland. 
602 pages, 140,000 words. Holt, New York. 
$2.75. 

The fifth and final novel of ‘““‘The Soul 
Enchanted,” the author’s long family 
history. European politics, religion, 
and psychological analyses make the 
book deep, searching, and heavy. 


KIPPY OF THE CAVENDISH. By Flora Mer- 
rill. 288 pages, 57,000 words. McBride, New 
York, $2.50. 

Kippy, the Scotch terrier belonging to 
Rosa Lewis of the Cavendish Hotel, 
London, introduces the reader to that 
famous inn. There are lush descriptions 
of the proprietress, the epic meals she 
serves and the famous millionaires and 
titled folk who have been overcharged 
but happy in her domain. 


THE TEN MILLION. By Mark Hellinger. 364 
pages, 101,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50. 

Sixty-four short stories of Manhat- 
tan life, high and low, by a New York 
Daily Mirror columnist who “because 
no one will appreciate this book nearly 
so much ... affectionately dedicates it 
to Mark Hellinger.” 


KERKHOVEN’S THIRD EXISTENCE. By 
Jacob Wassermann. 646 pages, 140,000 
words. Liveright, New York. $3. 


Last work of the long-winded Ger- 
man novelist who died on New Year's 
Day, 1934. It concerns Joseph Kerk- 
hoven, who fought through domestic 
crises and an illness to a new and ex- 
tremely abstruse religious philosophy. 


* 
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STRAIGHT FACTS FOR 


STRAIGHT THINKING 


934 MOBILIZATION FOR HUMAN NEEDS 


NEWTON D. BAKER, CHAIRMAN 
NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE 


1. It is true that billions are being 


spent by the Government in order 
that people may not die of cold 
and hunger. 


But these billions, divided among 
the families in need, average for 
each family only about $24 a 
month. 


And 70% of the free hospital 
services in the United States for 
the needy sick are provided by 
voluntarily supported hospitals. 
The sick among the unemployed 
number 48% more than among 
the employed. 


. Likewise public health nurses, 
also supported by your voluntary 
gifts, report that 66%, of all their 
visits in 1933 were in homes un- 
able to pay for the service ren- 


dered. 


30% more children have had to be 
removed from their own homes 
and cared for by voluntarily sup- 
ported children’s agencies. 


. Two-thirds of all the arrests for 


crime involve persons between 


the ages of 15 and 24 years. Mil- 
lions of boys and girls living un- 
der conditions destructive to 
character need the character- 
building services of your recrea- 
tion agencies. 


A man may die of despair, as 
well as of hunger, for suicides, 
numbering 15,368 in 1928, 
grew to 20,927 in 1932. This 
shows that more and more peo- 
ple are ceasing to value the only 
kind of life they are able to at- 
tain. 


. America cannot be rebuilt by re- 


lief measures alone. 


- Your local community chest 


needs your support during this 
year of rebuilding human hope 
and morale. It supports hos- 
pitals, clinics, child-care organi- 
zations, character-building agen- 
cies and many other social serv- 
ices. 


. When you give in your city, you 


strengthen the forces of civiliza- 
tion in the neighborhood in 
which you live. 
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The flawless quality of Three-Stor Hennessy never varies, because it comes 
from the finest, oldest nd most complete stock of matured brandies in the 
world ... a stock whith has been built up since the foundation of the firm 
in 1765. Distilled, motured and bottled at Cognac, France. To best enjoy 


Hennessy as a liqueur,| sip it slowly after warming the glass in the hands. 
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